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Foreword 


he National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration 

(NIEPA) is happy to publish this companion yolume in respect of 
a series of State Reports which are being brought out by the NIEPA as 
part of the Second All-India Survey of Educational Administration, 
covering all the States and Union Territories in the country. 

This volume is exclusively concerned with the educational 
administration at the level of the Central Government, dealing not only 
with the Department of Education, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (HRD), but also all other departments and organisations 
of the Government of India which are significantly involved in 
educational activities and programmes. 

The National Policy on Education accords a high priority to the 
need for overhauling the system of planning and management of 
education. To bring about the required changes in the system, it is first 
necessary to know how it is working at present. Accordingly, the 
survey reports in this series cover various aspects of educational 
administration in the State, viz., the legal basis of education, 
description of educational policies and programmes, organisation and 
administration of education, the role of non-government agencies and 
local bodies, personnel management, financial management, 
information system, processes of educational planning, inspection and 
supervision and academic support system. 

While a large part of the education system is no doubt the 
responsibility of the states in our federal set-up, the Centre has a vital 
role to play in educational development in the country. Education was 
incorporated in the Concurrent List to facilitate evolution of all-India 
policies in the field of education. The concept of concurrency implies a 
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meaningful partnership between the Union Government and the States. 
While the role and responsibility of States to provide education 
continue to remain essentially unchanged, the Union Government has 
assumed a larger responsibility to reinforce the national and integrative 
character of education, to provide impetus to achievement of national 
goals of universal elementary education and eradication of illiteracy, 
and, in general, to promote excellence in all sectors of education 
throughout the country. Apart from presenting the existing structure 
and organisation for educational administration at the Central level, 
particularly the set-up of the Ministry of HRD and its constituent 
departments, separate chapters have been devoted in this book to bring 
out the role and responsibility of the Central Government in sectors like 
elementary and adult education, secondary and higher education, 
technical education and training, education of minorities, development 
of languages, etc. 

On behalf of the Institute, I would like to express my sincere 
appreciation of the work put in by Mr K.K. Khullar who prepared the 
preliminary draft of this volume. I would also like to put on record my 
appreciation for Mr Baldey Mahajan, former Project Director and Joint 
Director, NIEPA, who took on the responsibility of revising, updating, 
editing and finalising this volume for publication. I am most thankful to 
the members of the National Advisory Committee of the Survey for the 
expert advice and guidance at all stages of the project. 

I hope this publication will serve the needs of educational 


administrators and policy-makers as well as students, teachers and 
researchers. 


New Delhi B.P. Khandelwal 
May, 2000 Director 


National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration 


Preface 


he first National Survey of Educational Administration conducted 

by NIEPA in 1973 was a pioneering attempt to study the 
organisation and administration of education in all the states and union 
territories. The Second Survey, conducted after a lapse of nearly two 
decades, seeks to provide, through volumes devoted to each state/union 
territory, an elaborate picture of educational administration in general 
and school education in particular, with special reference to its 
structure, organisation, processes, functions as well as challenges and 
innovative tasks confronting the system and its growth over the years. 

Based on the primary data collected through a set of structured 
tools and the secondary data gleaned from a variety of official reports 
and documents, more than twenty volumes of the State Reports have 
already been published. This book is a companion volume to the series 
of State Reports published as a part of the Second Survey. While the 
State Reports are based on data from both the primary and secondary 
sources, as mentioned above, this volume is compiled exclusively from 
the secondary sources, mainly the reports and documents brought out 
by various departments and ministries of the Government of India 
dealing with different sectors of education. 

The State Reports are intended to present the educational 
administration right from the institution to the state level. This book, on 
the other hand, outlines the current position of educational 
administration at the central level and delineates the role and 
responsibility of the Government of India and its various departments 
and ministries dealing with different aspects of education and numerous 
educational and training programmes. 
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The first draft of this volume was prepared by Mr. K.K. Khullar, 
formerly Director in the Department of Education, Ministry of HRD. 
As some time had elapsed since the preparation of the preliminary 
draft, I have updated and extensively revised the same, including 
rewriting of some chapters and recasting the material of others. In this 
task, I received valuable assistance from Dr. R.S. Tyagi, Project 
Associate Fellow, NIEPA. I would like to place on record my sincere 
appreciation of his contribution in this work. 

I take the opportunity to express my thanks and gratitude to Prof. 
B.P. Khandelwal, Director, NIEPA, for all the support extended for 
completion of this work. I am also thankful to Mr. P.R.R. Nair, 
Registrar, NIEPA, for his cooperation and help in this assignment. I 
am grateful to Ms. Nirmal Malhotra, Librarian and Mr. N.D. Kandpal, 
Documentation Officer at NIEPA for their assistance. I thank Mr. P.N. 
Tyagi, Cartographer (Computer Applications), NIEPA for his 
assistance in preparing the tables and chart appended to this volume. I 
also thank Mr. Sanjay Sharma and Ms. Sheela M.T. for 
word-processing. Thanks are also due to Mr. M.M. Ajwani, Deputy. 
Publication Officer, and Mr. Amit Singhal, Publication Assistant, 
NIEPA, for their assistance in publication of this book. 

The critical observations, the conclusions reached and the views 


expressed in the book are of the authors and should not be attributed to 
NIEPA. 


New Delhi Baldev Mahajan 
May, 2000 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


FIFTY YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT—AN 
OVERVIEW 

WwW a tradition of learning and education as old as the history of 
civilisation, the educational scene at the time of independence 

was truly dismal. Quantitatively small, it was characterised by regional 

disparities and structural imbalances. Besides, it was virtually bereft of 

vocational and technical education. The percentage of literacy was only 

14 and the total educational expenditure was a paltry sum of Rs. 57 

crores, 


Status of Education Inherited 

At the time of independence, there were 1,40,794 primary schools 
(1,26,982 for boys and 13,812 for girls), 12,899 middle/secondary 
schools (11,081 for boys and 1,818 for girls), 20 universities and 591 
colleges (459 arts and science colleges and 132 professional). The 
enrolment in primary schools stood at 115.38 lakh — 84.28 lakh boys 
and 31.10 lakh girls, representing 36.3 per cent of the school-going 
population at the primary school stage (6-11 years). The literacy 
percentage in accordance with the census data 1951 was 16.67 per cent 
only (24.95 per cent for males and 7.93 per cent for females). Thus, the 
education system was beset with a number of problems, e.g., fewer 
educational institutions, regional imbalances, gender disparities, 
absence of vocational and technical education, lack of uniform 
curricula and an emphasis on English education in the main. 
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During the last 50 years, the system has expanded manifold. The 
percentage of literacy, as per 1991 census, has gone up to 52.11 per 
cent and the plan and non-plan educational expenditure to Rs. 37052.07 
crores for the year 1996-97 from a mere 64.4 crores in 1951-52. About 
94 per cent of the children in the age group 6-11 years are served by 
primary schools located within a radius of one kilometre from the 
house of the child. In 1947, the country had only 20 universities and 
about 600 colleges. In 1996-97 there were more than 200 universities 
and about 9000 colleges. Education is today free up to middle standard. 
For girls, it is free up to class XII throughout the country while many 
states also provide free higher education to girls. There are more than 
45 lakh teachers in the country who cater to an enrolment of about 18 
crore students through a network of nearly nine lakh educational 
institutions. In terms of sheer numbers, the Indian education system is 
the second largest in the world. 

The Indian Constitution, promulgated in January 1950, sets out the 
framework for a federal political system and lists the sectors for which 
the central and state governments are respectively or concurrently, 
responsible. Education was initially included in the state list, the 
responsibility for education resting essentially with the states. The 
central government’s responsibility was mainly for the maintenance 
and co-ordination of standards of higher and technical education. The 
Directive Principles of State Policy in the Constitution direct the state 
to provide free and compulsory education for all children up to 14 years 
of age. It also provides for equal educational opportunity for all and the 
special protection of religious and linguistic minorities. 

Soon after independence, priority was given to the introduction of 
basic education (nai taleem, in the words of Mahatma Gandhi) the 
objective of which was to develop the total personality of the child by 
providing instruction related to manual and productive work. While 
Gandhian basic education provided guidelines for the planning of 
primary education, the search for a suitable system of secondary and 
higher education led the Government of India to appoint two 
commissions, one in 1948 and the other in 1952. Although some 
reforms were introduced as a result of the recommendations made by 
these commissions, a nationally accepted structure of education (of 
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10+2+3 years) had to await the report of the Education Commission 
(1964-66), headed by Dr. D.S. Kothari. The over-all structure of 
education in India that has emerged during the last three decades is 
given in Appendix I. 


Policy and Educational Development through Five-Year Plans 
When in 1951, India adopted the path of nation-building and 
development through Five-Year Plans, educational development efforts 
were also regulated through the plan mechanism. On the basis of the 
Kothari Commission Report, as well as the report of the Committees of 
the Members of Parliament, a Resolution on National Policy on 
Education (NPE) was issued by the Government on 24 July, 1968, 
which came to be regarded as the first National Policy on Education in 
free India. The National Policy Resolution called for a transformation 
of the system of education, to relate it more closely to the lives of the 
people, and also called for continuous efforts to expand educational 
opportunities and for sustained efforts to raise the quality of education 
at all stages. It also emphasised the need for the development, of science 
and technology and laid stress on moral and social values. The National 
Policy Resolution inter alia, also gave importance to work experience, 
social and national service as an integral part of education at all stages. 
Expansion of education through part-time, distance education and 
vocational studies was also to be a part of overall educational strategy. 


Concept of Human Resource Development 

In the evolution of the educational policy, the year 1985 is another 
landmark as in that year the Ministry of Human Resource Development 
was set up which marked institutionalisation of the idea, that is, to build 
the country’s human resource holistically which should be looked upon 
as the most valuable resource and that the development should look 
beyond economic growth with its calculus of the Gross National 
Product (GNP). Emphasis was placed on development aiming at the 
integrated development of citizens beginning with childhood and 
continuing right through life. The objective was to bring about a co- 
ordinated, integrated approach in regard to programmes affecting 
human resource development. 
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Subsequently, the government reviewed the education system and 
initiated a national debate on education. Based on the suggestions 
received, a new National Policy on Education (NPE) 1986 and its 
Programme of Action, were prepared in consultation with state 
governments and adopted by the Parliament. The NPE. 1986, 
operationalised the meaning of concurrency and reflected in true spirit 
a meaningful partnership between the centre and the states and, at the 
same time, placed on the Union Government the responsibility of 
ensuring the national and integrated character of education, maintaining 
quality and standards, requirements for advanced study, international 
aspects of education, cultural and human resource development. This 
policy document was reviewed by a committee under the chairmar. hip 
of Acharya Ramamurti, which submitted its report in December 1990 
on alternative modalities of implementation. The N. Janardhana Reddy 
Committee set up by the Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE) 
again reviewed the policy in 1992. The Committee recommended a 
revision of the Programme of Action (POA) and laid special emphasis 
on education for women’s equality, education for Scheduled Castes/ 
Scheduled Tribes and educationally backward minorities. The revised 
NPE and its POA were adopted in 1992. Over the years, a number of 
programmes have been taken up in the spirit of concurrency between 
the Union Government and the States. Mention may be made of 
programmes like Operation Blackboard, Non-Formal Education, 
establishment of District Institutes of Education and Training (DIETS), 
National Literacy Mission, scheme of nutritional support to primary 
education (mid-day meals), District Primary Education Programme 
(DPEP), , vocational education, cultural and value education, 
environmental education, improvement of science education in schools, 
educational technology, computer literacy and studies in schools, 
community polytechnics and such other programmes. 


Major Programmes 

The most critical area here is the elementary education which currently 
absorbs about 50 per cent of plan funds for education as a whole. 
Among the more important schemes, mention may be made of 
‘Operation Blackboard’ which aims at qualitative improvement of 
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primary schools by providing two reasonably large all-weather rooms 
along with separate toilet facilities for boys and girls and at least two 
teachers, one of them being preferably a woman. Provision of essential 
teaching and learning materials including blackboards, maps, charts, a 
small library, toy and games and some equipment for work experience 
is also part of the scheme. The scheme has now been operational since 
1987-88. About 5.22 lakh primary schools have already been covered 
under the scheme which has now been expanded to the upper primary 
school system where 47,000 schools have been covered. As many as 
1.8 lakh additional teachers have also been provided for and 1.72 lakh 
school rooms constructed. 

The District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) is also one of 
the major interventions in the field of primary education. It is currently 
operational in 54 districts of different states and 60 more districts are 
expected to be brought under its purview. The DPEP is a multifaceted 
holistic programme based on the principles of decentralisation and 
community initiative in the sphere of primary education. Low female 
literacy districts are focused upon, the other factor being districts where 
the total literacy campaign has been successful. 

For children who are out of school, the Programme of Non-Formal 
Education (NFE) is also an integral part of the strategy to achieve 
universal elementary education. The programme was started in 1979 to 
cover those out-of-school children of 6-14 age group in educationally 
backward states who do not go to schools for various reasons. It has 
now been extended to cover urban slums, tribal areas. hilly and desert 
areas with a special emphasis on working children. The programme 
now covers 21 States/UTs. About 2.79 lakh NFE centres were 
sanctioned out of which 38,000 centres were being managed by 544 
non-governmental organisations. 

The National Programme of Nutritional Support to Primary 
Education, popularly known as the Mid-day Meal Scheme, is also a 
major intervention for increasing enrolment and retention in schools. 
The programme which was started on 15 August, 1995, was expected 
to cover 11 crore children studying in classes I to V by 1997-98. 
Cooked meals are supposed to be served in schools. However, the 
states have the flexibility to distribute food grains at the rate of 3 kg. 


per child per month. 
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In the domain of adult education, the National Literacy Mission 
aims to cover 100 million illiterates by 1998-99 and to make the nation 
fully literate by A.D. 2005. Literacy campaigns have been extended to 
cover 417 districts and post-literacy campaigns to sustain the impact 
will cover 178 districts. Under the National Literacy Mission, 58 
million persons have been made literate so far. 

Teacher training, which is an input in quality education and in 
achieving universal elementary education, had been given due 
importance under the NPE, 1986. The principal institution at the grass 
roots level for providing pre-service and in-service training to school 
teachers was to be the DIET. As many as 424 DIETs have been 
sanctioned so far and 4.5 lakh teachers covered under the special 
orientation programme for primary teachers till 1996-97. The training 
was imparted principally for use of Operation Blackboard materials as 
also orienting them towards the minimum levels of learning strategy. 
At the apex level, the National Council of Teacher Education has been 
Set up as a statutory body to plan and co-ordinate development of 
teacher education system as also for regulation and maintenance of 
norms and standards in teacher education. 

At the secondary level an important intervention has been in the 
Vocationalisation of education for which the Scheme of 
Vocationalisation of Secondary Education was introduced in February 
1988, with the three-fold objective of enhancing individual 
employability, reduction of the mismatch between demand and supply 
of skilled manpower and to provide an alternative to those pursuing 
higher education without particular interest or purpose. The programme 
is being implemented by all the States/UTs (except Laskhadweep). Up 
to the end of 1995-96, 12,709 vocational sections had been approved in 
6,476 schools, creating capacity for diversion of 9.35 lakh students and 
constituting 11 per cent of the enrolment at the +2 level. Vocational 
courses are to be introduced based on an assessment of local manpower 
requirement. About 150 vocational courses have been introduced in six 
major areas, viz., agriculture, business and commerce, engineering and 
technology, health and paramedical services, home science, services 
and others. 
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There has been considerable advance in the techno-economic 
sector coupled with investment in the technical education system. With 
a view to bringing the benefits of such advances to remote and 
inaccessible areas, the Department of Education has been running the 
scheme of community polytechnics. This is being implemented through 
a network of 373 polytechnics and a large number of village extension 
services, which are proposed to be further expanded. About 4.5 lakh 
persons in the rural areas have been trained. There has also been a 
sizeable component of self-employment through this scheme. 


Equalisation of Educational Opportunity 

The National Policy on Education and its accompanying 
Programme of Action have given emphasis on the education of 
minorities, weaker sections of society and those who are physically 
disabled, Schemes have been drawn up with an exclusive focus in these 
areas. Mention may be made of the Area Intensive Programme for 
Educationally Backward Minorities, which provides infrastructural 
support at the primary, upper primary and secondary levels in 331 
minority concentration blocks, identified as such by the Ministry of 
Welfare. There is also the scheme for modernisation of madarsas by 
introduction of subjects like Science and Mathematics, Social studies, 
Hindi and English in their curriculum. This scheme is purely voluntary 
in character. Besides the above, general schemes such as the District 
Primary Education Programme, the Adult Literacy Programme, the 
Non-Formal Education Programme have an added focus on 
educationally backward communities and sectors. In the area of higher 
education, the education of minorities has also special focus with 
schemes for remedial coaching, regional facilitation centres and such 
like programmes. 

In all schemes of the Department of Education, women are in special 
focus. Under the expanded scheme of Operation Blackboard, for instance, 
it is a guiding principle that the third teacher will be a woman. Special 
financial assistance is granted for NFE centres which cater to women. 
The DPEP is being implemented in districts where the female literacy 
level is lower than the national average. There is also the Mahila 
Samakhya Project which deals with the entire gamut of women’s 
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empowerment. The enrolment of girls has increased from 28 per cent of 
total enrolment in 1951 to 43 per cent in 1991 at the primary level, at 
middle stage it has increased from 16 per cent to 39 per cent and at 
secondary and senior secondary level from 13 per cent to 35 per cent. 

Importance is also being given to the implementation of 
educational schemes and programmes in SC/ST areas. In order to 
enhance access to primary education, the norms for school facilities—a 
primary school within one kilometre of walking distance and an upper 
primary school with three kilometres of walking distance—are further 
relaxed. Most states provide assistance to SC/ST students towards other 
costs of education such as textbooks, uniforms, school bags, in addition 
to transferred schemes like Nutritional Support to Primary Education 
(Mid-day Meals), Operation Blackboard, Non-Formal Education, 
DPEP, Total Literacy Campaign etc. Reservations in admission to 
technical institutions under relaxed norms, priority in admissions to 
Community Polytechnics, remedial coaching for SC/ST students in 
IITs, Regional Engineering Colleges are among other measures for the 
educational upliftment of SCs/STs. The thrust programmes for the 
educational development of SCs/STs are- provided through special 
component plans and through the tribal sub-plans. Comparative data of 
literacy rates reveal encouraging trends. The literacy percentage for 
SCs increased from 10.27 per cent in 1961 to 37.41 per cent in 1991, 
Female literacy among SCs is also picking up and has increased from 
3.29 per cent in 1961 to 23.36 per cent in 1991. For STs also the 
literacy rate has increased from 8.53 per cent in 1961 to 29.60 per cent 
in 1991. Female literacy rate for STs has increased from 3.16 per cent 
to 18.19 per cent over the same period. 

The central expenditure on education has increased substantially 
over the last ten years. The central plan expenditure was Rs. 621.54 
crores for the Sixth Five-Year Plan and increased to Rs. 3,036 crores 
for the Seventh Five-Year Plan. The outlay for the Eighth Five-Year 
Plan increased to Rs. 7,443 crores. For the first year of the Ninth Five- 
Year Plan, viz. 1997-98, a plan allocation of Rs. 4,045 crores has been 
made. This increasing financial participation of the Central 
Government through central and centrally sponsored schemes in the 
process of education development is in keeping with the spirit of 
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concurrency characterised by the ongoing consensual processes and 
understanding between the Central and the State Governments. 

The elementary education system today is one of the largest in the 
world with 150 million enrolment in the age group of 6-14 years 
covering about 90 per cent of the children of this age group. Gross 
enrolment ratio at the primary stage has increased from 42.6 per cent in 
1950-51 to 104 per cent in 1995-96 and at the upper primary stage 
(class VI-VII ) from 12.7 per cent to 67.6 per cent. 

Besides the national efforts to achieve Universal Elementary 
Education by AD 2000 and Education for All by AD 2005, the 
secondary education sectors as well as the infrastructure for technical, 
higher and management education are also being nurtured and 
strengthened. In the secondary education sector, the government has 
endeavoured to promote the Kendriya Vidyalayas and the Navodaya 
Vidyalayas as exemplar institutions. Curriculum and examination 
reforms are the other areas where the government has focused its | 
intervention. India has one of the largest technical, engineering and 
university systems in the world. As mentioned earlier, there are more 
than 200 universities and 8,000 degree colleges, besides six IITs, five 
Indian Institutes of Management, besides an Indian Institute of 
Information Management proposed to be set up shortly. It has been the 
constant endeavour of the government to maintain quality and 
standards in these institutes of higher learning which are comparable to 
the best in the world. Mention may also be made of the 17 regional 
engineering colleges which have been set up to meet the country’s 
requirements of trained technical manpower. There is also the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, which is an institution of national 
importance. 

The tables contained in Appendix I show the progress made in 
development of education in the country since the inception of the first 
Five-Year Plan in 1951. These tables show the data regarding increase 
in the number of educational institutions, the number of teachers, the 
growth of enrolment, the literacy rate, the expenditure on education, 
etc. In quantiative terms, the growth is indeed phenomenal, but still far 
short of the targets, keeping in view the goals of total literacy and 
universal elementary education. 
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Resource Institutions 

In order to strengthen the educational base, the Union Government has 
set up a number of educational institutes at the national and regional 
levels. The National Council for Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT) assists the Union and State Governments in the formulation 
and implementation of policies and programmes in the field of school 
and teacher education as well as in devising curricula and preparation 
of textbooks to serve as models. The National Council for Teacher 
Education (NCTE) is a statutory organisation charged with the task of 
regulating teacher education in the country. The NIEPA is the apex 
institute for all matters connected with educational planning and 
administration and has been meeting the training needs of key 
educational administrators at the state, national and international levels. 
At the secondary level, the Central Institute of Vocational Education, 
Bhopal, serves as a resource centre for vocational education over the 
entire country. 

In the field of technical education, the All-India Council of 
Technical Education (AICTE) is a statutory body entrusted with the 
responsibility of maintaining standards in technical education. There is 
also the network of Technical Teachers’ Training Institutes (TTTIs) for 
provision of technical teachers’ training as also for supervising the 
work of Community Polytechnics. In the realm of higher education, the 
University Grants Commission is the statutory regulating body for 
regulating standards in universities as also for providing financial 
assistance for infrastructure and curriculum development. 

In the field of distant and open education, the Indira Gandhi 
National Open University (IGNOU) and the National Open School 
(NOS) also act as pivotal points in what is among the largest distant 
education systems in the world. The nation has set before itself the task 
of achieving full literacy by AD 2005. This would mean covering all 
children within the age group of 6-14 up to class VIII level either 
through the school system or by non-formal methods with comparable 
standards. It would also mean the acquisition of functional literacy by 
more than 100 million adults in the age group of 15-35. 
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Tasks Ahead 

In spite of the many achievements, the nation is confronted with a 
‘number of challenges. Universalisation of elementary education which 
is a constitutional commitment under Article 45 and which was to have 
been achieved by 1960, is still an elusive goal. Nearly half the children 
who entere class I drop out before reaching class V, and two-thirds of 
the children drop out before reaching class VIII. This is a serious 
problem. There are also striking disparities of many hues and shades in 
access to elementary education. Equalisation of educational 
opportunities and gender parity are still a far cry. On the adult literacy 
front, the situation is alarming. According to 1991 census, the number 
of illiterates in-the country was 48.22 crore out of which 27.47 crore 
were females. It is rather sad that about half of the world’s illiterates in 
the age group 15-35 are Indians. Universalisation of elementary 
education and eradication of illiteracy continue to be the core sector of 
education. Notwithstanding the achievements, educational reform 
remains an unfinished task. While India has a large number of highly 
trained technical, scientific and management personnel, the vast 
majority of people in the country continue to remain deprived of 
education altogether or receive poor quality of education. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Centre’s Role in Education Prior to 1947 
One of the significant trends in the post-independence period has been 
the active role that the Government of India has assumed in the 
educational field and the large-scale financial assistance it has given to 
the States for educational development. In order to appreciate the 
significance of this great change, it is necessary to review briefly the 
role of the Government of India in education during the British period. 
In 1833, the Government of India was given a unitary form of 
organisation. Education, like every other subject, thus became a direct 
responsibility of the Centre and the provinces merely acted as the 
agents of the ‘central’ authority. In 1870, a scheme of decentralisation 
was introduced under which education became a ‘provincial’ subject 
with two limitations: (1) certain fields like ‘legislation for universities’ 
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were continued as, the exclusive concern of the Government of India 
whose sanction was required for all major decisions; and (2) the 
expenditure on education was to be met from revenues assi igned for the 
purpose (which later on came to be called ‘contract grants’) and such 
additional funds as the provinces might be able to raise for themselves. 
The contract grants were first revised periodically at intervals of about 
five years, then made quasi-permanent in 1904 and finally made 
permanent in 1912. The initiative and responsibility for educational 
development thus passed on to the provinces, although the Central 
Government still retained important supervisory powers. 

Lord Curzon made a significant change in this situation. Anxious 
to reform Indian education, he convened a conference of the Directors 
of Public Instruction in 1901 and issued a comprehensive Resolution of 
Education Policy in 1904. A Universities Commission was appointed in 
1902 and the Indian Universities Act was passed in 1904. A vigorous 
policy of reform was initiated in every sector of education and 
supported by large financial grants to the provinces outside the usual 
contracts. This role of active and dominant leadership in policy-making 
combined with liberal financial assistance held the field till the 
Government of India Act 1919, came into force. 

Under this Act, education was transferred to the control of Indian 
ministers in the provinces who were responsible to their own 
legislatures. The sphere of responsibility and control of the 
Government of India was now confined to a few matters such as the 
Central Universities. Consequently, the Centre stopped taking much 
interest in education and central grants for education came to an end. 
The unhappy results of this change were pointed out by the Hartog 
Committee in 1928. Accordingly, some steps were taken after 1931 to 
revive the Centre’s interest in education. In 1935, the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, which had functioned earlier for two years only 
(1921-23), was revived and in 1937, the Central Bureau of Education, 
which had functioned from 1915 to 1923, was re-established. The 
outbreak of the Second World War, however, halted further progress in 
this direction. Even so, in 1944 the Centre had succeeded in preparing 
the post-war plan for educational development in India. 
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Administrative Machinery at the Centre Prior to 1947 

The form and effectiveness of the administrative machinery at the 
Centre to deal with educational matters varied from time to time. 
Education became a subject in the list of official business for the first 
time in 1813 when a General Committee on Public Instruction was 
appointed for Bengal and, as the system of education then contemplated 
was essentially oriental, this subject was assigned to the Persian 
Secretary in the Political Department. In 1830, however, the post of 
Persian Secretary was abolished and the subject was transferred to the 
General Department, although affairs relating to education in the 
princely states still continued to be dealt with the Political Department. 
In 1843, the General Department was designated as the Home 
Department. 

In 1857, a separate Education Branch was created under the Home 
Department to deal exclusively with matters relating to education. This 
step was rendered necessary because of the enormous increase that had 
taken place in the work relating to education consequent upon, among 
other things, the creation of the Universities of Mumbai, Calcutta and 
Chennai and the establishment of the Departments of Public Instruction 
in all the provinces. In order to secure uniformity in the system of 
education in all the territories under the administration of the 
Government of India, it was resolved, in 1861, that all educational 
matters which till then were dealt with by the Political Department 
should also be transferred to the Home Department. In 1879, the Home 
Department was amalgamated with that of Revenue and Agriculture, 
and the new department took over educational matters affecting the 
whole of British India together with industry, science and art. This 
1881, when, in compliance with the 


arrangement continued till 
the Home Department 


recommendations of the Famine Commission, 
was again separated from that of Revenue and Agriculture. 

As a result of the new policies initiated by Curzon, the central 
administrative organisation to deal with educational manters began to 
expand after 1897. The post of a Director-General of Public Instruction 
to advise the Government of India on education: 


in 1899. In the’ following decade, the work at the centre relating to 
in 1910, a separate 


al matters was created 


education increased to such an extent that, 
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Department of Education was created under the control of a new 
Education Member of the Executive Council of the Governor-General 
(and the post of the Director-General of Education was abolished). This 
department was to deal mainly with education, examinations, 
archaeology, census, gazetteers, record office and management of 
public records, the Imperial Library, books and publications, and 
copyright. In 1915, the post of the Education Commissioner to the 
Government of India was created and a Bureau of Education was 
established for the purpose of collecting and collating information 
about education in India and abroad and for arranging the publication 
of educational reports on different subjects, including an annual report 
and a quinquennial report on the progress of education in India. 

This expansion, however, soon came to an end. On the transfer of 
education to provincial control under the Government of India Act, 
1919, a new Department of Education and Health was created in 1921, 
by amalgamating the Medical Section of the Home Department with 
the Department of Education. In 1923, the Department was combined 
with Land Revenue, Civil, Veterinary, Agriculture, and a host of other 
subjects and the reorganised department was called the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands and the Bureau of Education was 
abolished as a measure of economy. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Hartog Committee 
which lamented the ‘divorce’ of the Government of India from 
education, the central interest in education began to be revived after 
1935. The work of the Education wing of the Department of Education, 
Health and Lands grew considerably in the following years and it was 
considered expedient, in 1945, to create a separate Department of 
Education. At the same time, the Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India (known as the Educational Commissioner prior to 
1943) was appointed as Secretary to the new department. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS AND LEGAL 
FRAMEWORK 
Soon after independence, the role of the Government of India in 
education came up for discussion when the Constitution was being 
framed. Obviously, there could be no room, in an independent country, 
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for Central indifference to education which had been such a marked 
feature of the preceding decades. On the other hand, it was realised 
that, in a vast country like India with its immense local diversities, 
education should largely be a responsibility of the State Government 
and local authorities. 


Constitutional Provisions Relating to Education 

Entry 11 of List II of the Seventh Schedule to the Constitution 
accordingly made education a State subject. However, this provision 
was subject to the provisions of Entries 63, 64, 65 and 66 of List I and 
Entry 25 of List III. These entries are: 


List I—Union List 


63. The institutions known at the commencement of this Constitution 
as the Banaras Hindu University, the Aligarh Muslim University 
and the Delhi University, and any other institution of national 
importance. 

64. Institutions for scientific or technical education financed by the 
Government of India wholly or in part and declared by Parliament 
by law to be institutions of national importance. 

65. Union agencies and institutions for — 

(a) Professional, vocational or technical training, including 
training of police officers; or 

(b) The promotion of special studies or research; or 

(c) Scientific or technical assistance in the investigation or 
detection of crime. 

66. Coordination and determination of standards in institutions for 
higher education or research and scientific and technical 
institutions. 


List I1J]—Concurrent List 
25. Vocational and technical training for labour 


It would also be pertinent here to refer to certain provisions of the 
Directive Principles of State Policy included in the Constitution. 
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(1) Primary Education : Article 45 of the Constitution provides that 
“the State shall endeavour to provide within a period of ten years 
from the commencement of this Constitution, for free and 
compulsory education for all children until they complete the 
age of 14 years”. The expression ‘State’ includes the 
Government of India, the State Governments, and “all local or 
other authorities within the territory of India or under the control 
of the Government of India”. 

(2) Weaker Sections of the Society : Similarly, Article 46 of the 
Constitution also directs that the State (and this expression, as 
stated above, includes the Government of India, “shall promote 
with special care the educational and economic interest of the 
weaker sections of the people, and, in particular of the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, and shall protect 
them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation”. 


The Constitution places a special responsibility on the Government 
of India regarding the development of Hindi. Article 351 provides that 
it is the duty of the Government of India “to promote the spread of the 
Hindi language, to develop it so that it may serve as a medium of 
expression for all the, elements of the composite culture of India and to 
secure its enrichment, by assimilating without interference with its 
genius, the forms, style and expression used in other Indian languages”. 

It may also be pointed out that Economic and Social Planning 
(Entry 20 of List II) is a concurrent responsibility of the Centre and the 
States. Educational planning being an essential element of economic 
and social planning, the Government of India and the State 
Governments have to work together in preparing and implementing 
national plans for the reconstruction of education. Article 282 of the 
Constitution also enables the Government of India to give grants-in-aid 
to the States to ‘develop their educational programme. The 
Constitutional provisions quoted above envisage that while education 
remains a State responsibility, there is also a need to develop a national 
programme of education in certain essential sectors. 

As cited aboye, several articles in the Constitution of India bring 
into focus the geheral principles governing educational development in 
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the country. These articles are rooted in India’s struggle for 
independence. Basic education was one of the important goals of the 
freedom struggle and Mahatma Gandhi, even while leading the epic 
struggle against the colonial power, evolved an alternative education 
system. Article 45 of the Constitution, therefore, enjoins that the state 
shall endeavour to provide for free and compulsory education for all 
children. 

Article 29(1) of the Constitution provides that “any section of the 
citizens, residing in the territory of India or any part thereof having a 
distinct language, script or culture of its own shall have the right to 
conserve the same”. Article 29(2) lays down that “no citizen shall be 
denied admission into any educational institution maintained by the 
State or receiving aid out of State funds on ground only of religion, 
race, caste, language or any of them”. Article 30(1) enjoins that “all 
minorities, whether based on religion or language, shall have the right 
to establish and administer educational institution of their choice” while 
Article 30(2) lays down that “the State shall not, in granting aid to 
educational institutions, discriminate against any educational 
institutions on the ground that it is under the management of a 
minority, whether based on religion or language”. Article 350-A lays 
down that “it shall be the endeavour of every State and of every local 
authority within the state to provide adequate facilities for instruction in 
the mother tongue at the primary stage of education to children 
belonging to linguistic minority groups”. 


The 42nd Amendment (1976) 

Till the 42nd Amendment of the Constitution, when it was brought into 
the Concurrent List, education was in the State List except for certain 
specified items in the Union List like determination of standards in 
institutions for higher education or research, establishment and 
maintenance of Central universities as well as specified institutions for 
scientific or technical education and research. The objective of 
incorporating education in the Concurrent List was to facilitate the 
evolution of national level policies in the field of education. Though the 
Parliament was thereby empowered with the authority to legislate on 
education, the Centre has been relying on a consensual process to 
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promote educational development. The concept of concurrency was 
given an operational meaning by the National Policy on Education 
(NPE, 1986). This policy envisages concurrency as a “meaningful 
partnership between the Centre and the States” and places on the Union 
Government a large responsibility in regard to the national and 
integrative character of education, quality and standards, manpower 
planning, research and advanced study, and international aspects of 
education, culture and human resource development. 


Partnership in Education between the Central and State 
Governments 

One of the far-reaching developments of the post-independence period 
is the growth of a ‘working partnership’ between the Centre and the 
States in the national task of educational reconstruction. This is 
reflected significantly in the procedures that have developed for the 
preparation of educational plans. While the procedures for the 
preparation of these plans have, on points of detail, naturally varied 
from time to time, their framework has been fairly constant. The 
Planning Commission reviews the existing position on a national basis, 
determines targets and priorities and prepares a tentative Plan-frame for 
the country as a whole for the consideration and approval of the 
National Development Council which comprises representatives of the 
Central and State Governments, at the highest level. The State 
Governments prepare their education plans in the light of their local 
conditions and needs and within the Plan-frame prepared by the Centre. 
The draft plans prepared by the States and those prepared by the Centre 
are then co-ordinated in regard to targets, priorities, bases of approach, 
programmes, estimates of costs, and ‘the internal balances’ of the plan 
as a whole. Tripartite discussions are held for the purpose among the 
Planning Commission, the Ministry and the States before the Plan 
emerges in the final shape. 

For purposes of implementation, the programmes are divided into 
different categories. Some programmes are treated as State 
programmes. They are eligible for financial assistance from the Centre 
but the responsibility for executing them largely rests with the State. 
The ‘Centrally sponsored’ programmes are drawn up at the instance or 
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suggestion of the Central Ministry, and have an All-India applicability. 
These are also implemented through the State Governments, like the 
schemes in the State sector. Finally, there is a category of “Central’ 
schemes where the entire programme is worked out and implemented 
by the Central Ministry. The programmes in each of these three 
categories are so formulated that they reinforce and supplement the 
programmes in the other categories. 

Just as there is a sharing of responsibility for planning, so is there a 
sharing of the resources needed for discharging that responsibility. The 
resources that the States can muster through their taxation and fiscal 
powers generally fall short of the requirements. The Centre, therefore, 
assists them in two ways: (i) by a transfer of additional resources made 
through Finance Commissions which are appointed every five years; 
and (ii) by grants-in-aid given for development plans as described in 
the preceding section. The very basis of educational development is 
thus a partnership — the State providing the main administrative 
machinery and the Centre providing a part of the finance required. 

It would, therefore, become obvious that the planning and 
implementation of educational programmes in India are now a joint 
endeavour of the Central and the State Governments. This working 
partnership has been extended to every sector of education in the post- 
independence period. A large and varied programme of central 
activities in education has naturally grown up as a result of these 
partnership. The subsequent chapters attempt to describe the role of the 
Central Government in various sectors of education. 


Chapter 2 


Ministry of Human Resource 
Development 


Brief History 

he origins of the present Ministry of Human Resource 

Development can be traced to the creation of a full-fledged 
Ministry of Education at the time of independence. The Ministry of 
Education was created at the Centre on August 15, 1947, with Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad as India’s first Union Education Minister with a 
cabinet rank. This opened a new chapter in the history of education in 
India and ushered in a new era in educational direction, development 
and administration. 

The first ten years of the Ministry were marked by momentous 
events. The Constitution of India (1951) declared universalisation of 
elementary education as a national commitment. Education was given a 
respectable place in the country’s First Five-Year Plan. The 
Government of India set up two important commissions, viz., the 
University Education Commission (1948-49) and the Secondary 
Education Commission (1952-53). In these ten years educational 
development took place rapidly both in respect of increase in 
educational institutions as well as enrolment at all levels. The position 
continued till April 1957 when the subject of scientific research was 
added to the Ministry of Education and its name changed to the 
Ministry of Education and Scientific Research. The new Ministry had 
three departments, viz., the Department of Education, the Department 
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of Scientific Research and Technical Education and the Department of 
Cultural Affairs and Physical Education. 

In February 1958, the subject of Scientific Research was taken 
away from the Ministry of Education and added to the newly created 
Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs with Prof. 
Humayun Kabir as Minister. The Ministry of Education dealt 
exclusively with education including physical education. By 1961, the 
educational scene was considerably changed. The growth rate of 
enrolment for primary education in the decade 1951 to 1961 was 6.2 
per cent per annum while the growth rate of primary schools in this 
decade was 2.8 per cent per annum. The number of universities 
increased from 20 in 1947 to 45 in 1961. In November 1963, the 
Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Scientific Research and 
Cultural Affairs were merged. The new Ministry dealt with subjects 
such as education including physical education, scientific research and 
cultural affairs. It had two departments, viz., the Department of Science 
and the Department of Education. Each department had a separate 
secretary. 

In March 1964, the two departments in the Ministry of Education 
were abolished. They were replaced by five bureaux each representing 
different sectors of education and science and technology. In June 
1964, the subjects of Child Welfare, Education of the Handicapped and 
Social Welfare were transferred from the Ministry of Education to the 
newly created Department of Social Security in the Ministry of Law. In 
1964, the Government appointed the Education Commission under the 
chairmanship of Dr. D.S. Kothari. The Commission gave its report in 
1966 which became the basis for the National Policy on Education 
(1968). The 1968 policy was a landmark in respect of setting the goals 
of education. It also called for the centre-states co-operation which was 
later to blossom into concurrency in 1976. 

In 1969, the Ministry of Education was renamed as the Ministry of 
Education and Youth Services. The idea was to focus more attention to 
the development of youth, particularly the non-student youth, This 
resulted in the formulation of the schemes of Nehru Yuvak Ken 
and National Volunteers Service. It is during this period 
concept of non-formal education was developed. 
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In 1971, the subject of Scientific Research, including the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR) and scientific surveys such 
as the Survey of India, Geological Survey of India, the Botanical 
Survey of India, the Anthropological Survey of India, was transferred 
from the Ministry of Education to the newly created Department of 
Science and Technology. In 1971, the Department of Culture was also 
separated from Education but it remained under the charge of the 
Minister of Education. Headed by an Additional Secretary, some 
officers of the Department of Culture belonged to the same cadre as 
that of the educational advisory officers in the Department of 
Education. 

In 1975-76, the Ministry’s name was changed to the Ministry of 
Education, Social Welfare and Culture. In 1976, as a result of the 42nd 
Amendment of the Constitution, education became a. concurrent 
subject. This had far-reaching effects on the programmes of the 
Ministry. 

In 1979-80, the Ministry’s name was again changed to the Ministry 
of Education and Culture. In the new Ministry, there were two Depart- 
ments, viz, the Department of Education and the Department of Culture. 
This was done to meet the criticism that the cultural content in the educa- 
tion system was very low. A number of steps were taken with a view to 
creating an awareness about the cultural heritage and its value system fig- 
ured prominently in the school textbooks prepared by the NCERT. The 
planning of cultural and educational development was integrated. 

On January 5, 1985, the Prime Minister indicated the 
Government's intention to formulate the New Education Policy. The 
need for such a policy arose from the fact that the implementation of 
the 1968 policy was uneven and incomplete. No comprehensive plan of 
action was prepared for its implementation nor were adequate funds 
made available to the Ministry. In August 1985, the Government 
released a document entitled the Challenge of Education. It evoked 
tremendous response from the press. Several seminars and workshops 
were held on the document released by the Ministry of Education. 
Thousands of educationists participated in the national as well as the 
state-level seminars. One of the outcomes of the wide-ranging debate 
on the subject was the creation of a new Ministry of Human Resource 
Development on 25 September, 1985. 
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Departments of Ministry of HRD 

The new Ministry comprised of five departments: (1) Department of 
Education; (2) Department of Culture; (3) Department of Women and 
Child Development; (4) Department of Youth Affairs and Sports; and 
(5) Department of Arts. 

The objective of the creation of the new Ministry was the 
development of human resources as central to the efforts at accelerating 
economic development through integration, co-ordination and 
utilisation of the human potential in the best way possible. Upgrading 
the skills and productivity of the people to alleviate basic poverty in the 
economy, creation of a balance between the structure of skills available 
in the economy and its requirements, avoidance of waste of scarce 
resources by development of skills for the utilisation of which 
Opportunities were available only abroad and the implications that all 
these specific steps had for the education system was the rationale for 
the creation of the Ministry of Human Resource Development. 

It was in this atmosphere that the National Policy on Education 
1986 was formulated. The future task of the Ministry is described in the 
policy document in the following words : 


The main task is to strengthen the base of the pyramid, which might 
come close to a billion people at the turn of the century. Equally, it is 
important to ensure that those at the top of the pyramid are among the 
best in the world. Our cultural well-springs had taken good care of 
both ends in the past; the skew set in with foreign domination and 
influence. It should now be possible to further intensify the 
nation-wide effort in human resource development, with education 
playing its multi-faceted role. 


HRD as Package 

The National Policy on Education stresses an integrated approach 
problem of co-ordinatian between the Department of Education and 
those departments which are closely related to education, both at the 
centre and in the states in the context of human resource development 
Which itself is a package. This package was conceived to encompass 
Several activities in related fields to be delivered to every child who is 


born in this country. 


to the 
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THE CENTRAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The present Department of Education at the centre is one of the four 
constitutents of the Ministry of Human Resource Development, the 
other three being the Department of Culture, the Department of Women 
and Child Development, and the Department of Youth Affairs and 
Sports. The Department of Arts was wound up in 1992. The 
Department of Education is under the overall charge of the Union 
Minister of Human Resource Development. The Minister is usually 
assisted by a Minister of State/ Deputy Minister of Education and 
Culture. The secretariat of the department is headed by a Secretary who 
is assisted by an Additional Secretary and an Educational Adviser 
(Technical). The department is organised into bureaux, divisions, 
branches, desks, sections and units. Each bureau is under the charge of 
a Joint Secretary/Joint Educational Adviser assisted by Divisional 
Heads. 

There are at present 10 bureaux, 28 divisions and 110 sections/ 
units in the department. The bureaux have been named with reference 
to the particular sector of education they deal with and are described as 
under: (1) Bureau of Elementary Education; (2) Bureau of School 
Education; (3) Bureau of Adult Education; (4) Bureau of University 
and Higher Education; (5) Bureau of Technical Education; (6) Bureau 
of Languages; (7) Bureau of Scholarships and Book Promotion; 
(8) Bureau of Planning and Administration; (9) Bureau of Finance and 
Accounts; and (10) One Joint Secretary is exclusively Incharge of 
District Primary Education Programme (DPEP). 

The divisions in the Department are : (1) Administration Division; 
(2) Adult Education Division; (3) Book Promotion and Copyright 
Division; (4) External Scholarships Division; (5) Elementary Education 
Division; (6) Hindi Translation and Official Language Unit; 
(7) Integrated Finance Division; (8) Languages Division; (9) National 
Scholarships Division; (10) Planning, Monitoring and Statistics 
Division including Policy Norms; (11) Sanskrit Division; 
(12) Secondary Education Division; (13) Educational Technology 
Division; (14) Vocational Education Division; (15) Teacher Education 
Division; (16) Technical Education Division I; (17) Technical 
Education Division II; (18) Technical Education Division MI; 
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(19) Technical Education Division IV; (20) Technical Education 
Division V; (21) Technical Education Division VI; (22) Technical 
Education Division VII; (23) University Division; (24) Higher 
Education Division; (25) UNESCO Division; (26) Union Territories 
Division; (27) Pay & Accounts Office; and (28) Principal Accounts 
Office. 

The Organisational Chart of the Department of Education, as in 
January 1999, is given in Appendix II. To assist the department and 
execute its policies, there are a number of subordinate offices such as 
the Directorate of Adult Education, Central Hindi Directorate, 
Commission for Scientific and Technical Terminology and the Indian 
Institute of Languages. Since the Government of India has a special 
responsibility for Urdu, there is Bureau for Promotion of Urdu. 
Besides, there are a large number of autonomous bodies including 
Central Universities. While the UGC, the IITs and the Central 
Universities and AICTE have been set up by Acts of Parliament, the 
other institutions were set up as registered societies under the Societies 
Registration Act, 1860 as amended from time to time. 


Autonomous Organisations 
The important Autonomous Organisations under the Department of 
Education are : 


* The University Grants Commission (UGC), New Delhi, a 
national level organisation responsible for co-ordination and 
maintenance of standards in the area of higher education. 

* The All-India Council for Technical Education (AICTE), New 
Delhi, responsible for co-ordination and maintenance of 
standards in the area of technical education. ‘ 

* The National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE), New 
Delhi, responsible for maintenance of standards and for 
development of teacher education. 

+ The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT), New Delhi, a national level resource institution in 
the school education sector. 
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The National Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration (NIEPA), New Delhi, a national level resource 
institution, specialising in educational planning and 
administration. 

The National Council for Promotion of Urdu Language, New 
Delhi. 

The National Council for Promotion of Sindhi Language, 
Vadodara. 

‘Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan. 


Important organisations/institutions in various sectors of education 
are given below : 


Elementary Education 

National Bal Bhavan, New Delhi, has been contributing towards 
promotion of creative activity among children in the age group 5-16 
years. It also provides general guidance, training facility and transfer of 
information to state and district Bal Bhavans in the country. 


School Education 


The Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan (KVS), New Delhi, 
administers schools for the children of transferable Central 
Government employees. 

The Navodaya Vidyalaya Samiti, New Delhi, administers 
schools for talented rural children. 

The Central Board of Secondary Education (CBSE), New 
Delhi, affiliates schools and conducts examinations in 
secondary education sector. 

The National Open School (NOS), New Delhi, provides 
education through an open learning system at the school stage. 


Higher Education and Research 


Indian Institute of Advanced Study (IIAS), Shimla 
Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR), New 
Delhi 
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Indian Council of Historical Research (ICHR), New Delhi 
Indian Council of Philosophical Research (ICPR), New Delhi 
The National Council of Rural Institutes (NCRI), Hyderabad 


Central Universities 


Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh 

Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 

University of Delhi, Delhi 

University of Hyderabad, Hyderabad 

Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 

Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 

North Eastern Hill University, Shillong 

Pondicherry University, Pondicherry 

Visva Bharati, Santiniketan 

Nagaland University, Kohima 

Tezpur University, Tezpur 

Assam University, Silchar 

Indira Gandhi National Opern University, New Delhi 
Babasaheb Bhimarao Ambedkar University, Lucknow 
Mahatma Gandhi Antarrashtriya Hindi Vishwavidyalaya, 
Wardha 

Maulana Azad National Urdu University, Hyderabad 


Technical Education 


Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 

Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad : 

National Institute of Training in Industrial Engineering, 
Mumbai 

National Institute of Foundry and Forge Technology, Ranchi 
School of Planning and Architecture, New Delhi 
Administrative Staff College of India, Hyderabad 

Indian Institute of Management at Ahmedabad, Bangalore, 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Calicut and Indore 

Indian Institutes of Technology (IITs) at Mumbai, Delhi, 
Guwahati, Kanpur, Kharagpur and Chennai 

Regional Engineering Colleges (RECs) (17 in number) 
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* Indian Institute of Information Technology and Management 
(ITM), Gwalior 


Adult Education 7 
* Directorate of Adult Education, New Delhi 
* The National Institute of Adult Education (NIAE), New Delhi 


Languages 

* The Kendriya Hindi Shikshan Mandal, Agra 

* Central Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore 

* Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages, 
Hyderabad 

* The Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan 

* Maharishi Sandeepani Rashtriya Veda Vidya Pratishthan, 
Ujjain 


Book Promotion 

The National Book Trust, New Delhi, an apex body, caters to the needs 
of all segments of the society by publishing works of fiction and non- 
fiction on a variety of subjects in Indian languages including books for 
children and post-literacy reading material for neo-literates at moderate 
prices. 


Functions 

Education is a “concurrent” subject since 1976. In pursuance of the 
concurrency and the constitutional commitments, the department has 
been striving to fulfil the role perceived by the NPE-86 as modified in 
1992 and has been closely interacting with the States and Union , 
Territories. The very concept of concurrency makes the Centre and the 
States to take action under a single policy to develop education 
maintaining a broad uniformity in standards and structures. Educational 
planning in India is essentially a joint endeavour of the Central and the 
State Governments. Action related to education at the national level 
including planning and policy-making is guided and co-ordinated by 
the Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE), the members of 
which include Ministers of Education’ of all the States and Union 
Territories and leading educationists of the country. 
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The Department of Education has formulated a number of centrally 
sponsored schemes under the NPE-86 to assist the State Governments 
to fulfil their obligations in respect of, universalisation of elementary 
education in particular and educational,development in general, Such 
schemes are funded directly by the Central Ministries/Departments and 
implemented by States or their agencies, irrespective of their pattern of 
financing, unless they fall under the Centre's sphere of responsibility, 
that is, the Union List. In 1986 when it was decided to transfer some of 
the schemes of the Government of India to the States sector, it was 
viewed that the schemes intended to promote human resource 
development and sustained improvement in the quality of life like those 
relating to education may be retained as centrally sponsored schemes. 
Accordingly, the schemes of the Department of Education were 
reviewed and the following eight are now being operated as centrally 
sponsored schemes: (1) Operation Blackboard; (2) Non-Formal 
Education; (3) Teachers’ Programme; (4) Vocationalisation; 
(5) Education Technology; (6) Environment Education; (7) Science 
Education; and (8) Integrated Education for Disabled Children. 


National Youth Policy 1988 

The National Youth Policy was formulated in 1988 and placed in 
Parliament during November-December 1988. The new youth policy is 
complementary to the new education policy and is directed towards the 
achievement of the following objectives. 


(1) To instill in the youth a deep awareness of, and respect for, the 
principles and values enshrined in the Constitution and a 
willingness to further the rule of law, with an abiding 
commitment to national integration, non-violence, secularism 
and socialism. 

(2) To promote among the youth the awareness of our historical 
and cultural heritage and imbue them with a sense of pride and 
national identity together with a deep commitment towards 
their preservation, as well as the enrichment of the 
environment and ecology. 
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(3) To help develop in youth qualities of discipline, self-reliance, 
justice and fair play, a burning concern for public welfare, 
sporting spirit and above all, a scientific temper and their 
modes of thinking and action which, inter alia, will enable 
them to combat superstition, obscurantism and numerous 
social ills that beset the nation. 

(4) To provide the youth with maximum access to education 
which, in addition to developing their all-round personality, 
imparts appropriate professional and vocational training, with 
a view to enable them to avail of employment and 
self-employment opportunities. 

(5) To make the youth aware of international issues and involve 
them in promoting world peace, SUE and a just 
international economic order. 


DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH AFFAIRS AND SPORTS 
The Department of Youth Affairs and Sports is the nodal department to 
implement the National Youth Policy, 1988. It is also implementing a 
number of schemes relating to youth development, sports and physical 
education. The schemes have been formulated keeping in view the fact 
that the youth are the most vital human resource of the nation on whom 
the present and the future of the country rest. To channelise the energy 
of the youth, the following new programmes have been designed: 


(1) Youth Development Centres in order to encourage the rural 
youth to participate in the development work. These centres 
will have facilities for information, sports and games, training 
and shall function through the Nehru Yuva Kendra Sangathan, 
an autonomous body under this Department. 

(2) New areas of activities have been added to the Nehru Yuva 
Kendras, viz, the Panchayati Raj, health and population 
awareness, environment promotion, youth festivals, self- 
employment programmes. 

(3) A Minimum Common Programme has been designed for each 
Youth Co-ordinator, at grass roots level, so that his presence is 
felt in the masses. The programme has to be time-bound and 
result-oriented. 
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(4) For each programme, it was decided that 50 per cent of the 
beneficiaries would be young women from rural areas, 
particularly of backward areas and sections, SC/ST and 
minorities. 

(5) A fresh programme of action for implementation was laid in 
the Parliament in 1992 in respect of sports in pursuance of the 
National Sports Policy, 1984. 


The Department has two bureaux, four divisions and is headed by a 
Secretary who works under a Minister of State under the overall 
umbrella of the Ministry of Human Resource Development. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Women and children being the core of the nation’s human 
development, the Department of Women and Child Development is the 
nodal department for the formulation of policies, plans, programmes, 
both at the governmental and the non-governmental level, in the field 
of women and child development. Besides, the Department also 
implements a number of programmes in welfare and support services, 
` employment and income generation, awareness generation and gender 
sensitisation. These programmes are meant to ensure empowerment of 
women socially as well as economically so that they become equal 
partners in the nation’s march to development, 

Some of the highlights of the new initiatives taken by the 
Department are as under: (1) setting up of Rashtriya Mahila Kosh 
(2) launching of the scheme of Mahila Samridhi Yojana (3) adoption of 
National Nutrition Policy (4) adoption of the National Plans of Action, 
one for the children and another exclusively for the girl-child; 
(5) setting up of National Créche Fund for Children. 

While the Rashtriya Mahila Kosh has extended credit facilities to 
nearly 60,000 poor rural women through 47 NGOs, the Mahila 
Samridhi Yojana has helped 72 lakh rural women to open accounts and 
exercise greater control over their household resources. The Integrated 
Child Development Services (ICDS) is the world’s largest child 
development programme being implemented through 3787 ICDS 
blocks and 3.99 lakh anganwadis covering 17.6 million children and 
3.9 million mothers. 
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The department which has two bureaux and five divisions, is 
headed by a Secretary who works under a Minister of State in the 
overall command of the Human Resource Development Ministry. 


Programmes for Women and Child Development 

The National Policy for Children was adopted by the Government in 
1974. Accordingly, the Department of Women and Child Development 
(WCD) has been implementing a nation-wide programme of ICDS 
which ensures the fulfilment of the basic needs of infants and expectant 
and nursing mothers. The ICDS provides a package of services 
comprising of health check-up, immunisation, referral services, 
supplementary feedings, pre-school education in the age group of 3-6 
years and health and education to women. The National Plan of Action 
for children (1992) and the National Plan of Action for the girl-child 
(1991-2000) have been prepared to secure a better future for the 
children. The other programmes being implemented by the Department 
include Early Childhood Education, Balwadi Nutrition Programme and 
Créches. The National Nutrition Policy has been framed, adopted and is 
being implemented. 


National Commission for Women 

In January 1992, the Central Government set up a National Commis- 
sion for Women by an Act of Parliament with a specific mandate to 
study and monitor all matters relating to the constitutional and legal 
safeguards provided to women, to review the existing legislation and to 
suggest amendments, wherever necessary, and to look into the com- 
plaints involving deprivation of the rights of women. The Commission 
is playing a watchdog role to check the atrocities against women. The 
states of Maharashtra, West Bengal, Orissa and Kerala have set up 
State-level Commissions to protect the rights of women. They also look 
into the problems of girl education. During the 1990s, the strategy is to 
see that the fruits of development do not bypass women and that special 
programmes with greater gender sensitivity are implemented to com- 
plement the general human resource development programmes. The 
flow of benefits to women in the three core sectors of education, health 
and employment is kept under detailed vigil and monitoring. 
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National Institute of Public Co-operation and Child Development 
The National institute of Public Co-operation and Child Development 
is a society registered under the Societies Registration Act (1860) and 
functions under the Department of WCD in the Ministry of HRD. Its 
activities include research and evaluation studies, organisation and 
conduct of training programmes for programme functionaries, 
organisation of workshops and seminars in the area of women and child 
development. The institute also trains the functionaries of ICDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF CULTURE 

The Department of Culture is responsible for maintaining the cultural 
traditions of the country, their promotion and enrichment through a 
network of institutions of culture, the most important being the 
Archaeological Survey of India; the National Museum, New Delhi; the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta; the Salaar Jung Museum, Hyderabad; the 
National Archives, New Delhi; the National Library, Calcutta; the three 
National Academies, the National School of Drama; the Centre for 
Cultural Resources and Training and the Indira Gandhi National Centre 
for Arts. _ 

There are about 6,200 protected monuments in the country, 60,000 
libraries, 461 museums and a very large number of ancient and 
medieval manuscripts of rare quality. The three National Academies, 
viz, the Sangeet Natak Academic, the Lalit Kala Akademi and the 
Sahitya Akademi were set up in 1953, 1954 and 1954 respectively, to 
promote, foster, co-ordinate and develop fine arts, plastic and visual 
arts, folk, tribal, traditional and creative arts in India. The National 
School of Drama was established in 1959 to impart training in dramatic 
arts leading to a three-year diploma. Over the years these Academies 
have developed cultural talent through scholarships, awards, assistance, 
research, publications, workshops and seminars, exhibitions and 
cultural exchange within and outside the country. In the 
post-independence period, India has entered into cultural agreements 
with 93 countries and has cultural exchange programmes with 67 
“countries. 

The work of the three Academies has been reviewed by the 
Bhabha Review Committee (1964), the Khosla Review Committee 
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(1970) and the Haksar Review Committee (1988). In 1992, the 
Government placed in Parliament a paper entitled ‘National Cultural 
Policy’. The modified NPE-92 and the Programme of Action 92 seck to 
link culture with education, promote cultural neighbourhood, expose 
children to India’s rich cultural heritage and value system through 
curricular reform and exposure. 

The Department of Culture is headed by a Secretary who works 
under the overall charge of the Minister of Human Resource 
Development. The HRD Minister is assisted by a Minister of State for 
Education and Culture. The Department has two attached offices, viz., 
the Archaeological Survey of India and the National Archives of India. 
It has six subordinate offices and twenty-one autonomous organisations 
fully or partially funded by it. The department has now two bureaux 
and six divisions. The Archeological Survey of India (ASI) was 
established in 1961. Under the Ancient Monuments and Archaeological 
Sites Act of 1958, the ASI has declared 3,601 monuments to be of 
national importance in the country. The ASI takes up nearly 500 
monuments annually for special conservation, preservation and 
environment development apart from executing routine annual 
maintenance of the monuments under its charge. Another important 
function of the ASI is archaeological exploration. The Marine 
Archaeology Unit has undertaken offshore explorations near Dwarka 
and Poompuhar. The Institute of Archaeology runs a postgraduate 
diploma course in archaeology. 


Chapter 3 


Policy, Finances and 
Plan Formulation 


Structures and Mechanisms 

he Constitution embodies the principles on which the National 

Policy on Education and the National System of Education are 
conceived. The first National Policy on Education was evolved in 1968. 
It aimed at promoting national development, a sense of common 
citizenship and culture, and to strengthen national integration. It laid 
stress on the need for a radical reconstruction of the education system, 
to improve its quality at all stages, and to give much greater attention to 
science and technology, the cultivation of moral values and a close 
relation between education and the life of the people. 

Since the adoption of the 1968 Policy, there has been considerable 
expansion in education facilities all over the country at all levels. More 
than 90 per cent of the country’s rural habitations have now schooling 
facilities within a radius of one kilometre. There has been sizeable 
augmentation of facilities at other stages also, There is almost a 
common structure of education throughout the country by the 
introduction of 10+2+3 system by most of the States. In the school 
curricula, in addition to laying down a common scheme of studies for 
boys and girls, science and mathematics were incorporated as 
compulsory subjects and work experience assigned a place of 
importance. 
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While these achievements were impressive by themselves, the 
general formulations incorporated in the 1968 Policy did not, however, 
get translated into a detailed strategy of implementation, accompanied 
by the assignment of specific responsibilities and financial and 
organisational support. As a result, the problems of access, quality, 
quantity, utility and financial outlays, accumulated over the years, 
assumed such massive proportions that they had to be tackled without 
further delay. 

A variety of other challenges and social needs made it imperative 
for the Government to formulate and implement a new education policy 
for the country. This was done in May 1986 when the new National 
Policy on Education was adopted by the Parliament. The most 
important feature of the 1986 Policy was the National System of 
Education which implies that, up to a given level, all students, 
irrespective of caste, creed, location or sex, have access to education of 
a comparable quality. 

The national system of education envisages a common educational 
Structure, a common school system, a common curricular framework 
and minimum levels of learning for all stages of education. The Policy 
was followed up by an elaboration through the Programme of Action 
(POA) which was adopted by Parliament in August 1986. The Policy 
also envisaged a review of the implementation of its various parameters 
every five years. Appraisals at short intervals were also provided to 
ascertain the progress of implementation and the trends emerging from 
time to time. 

In May 1990, the Central Government appointed a committee, 
under the chairmanship of Acharya Ramamurti, to review the Policy 
and its implementation. The committee submitted its report in 
December 1990. The report was tabled in both the Houses of 
Parliament in January 1991. The report was also discussed by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education in its meeting in March 1991. 
The CABE constituted, on 31 July, 1991, a committee to examine the 
report. This was known as CABE Committee on Policy, which 
submitted its report in January 1992 on the basis of which the National 
Policy on Education 1986 was modified and updated, The revised 
policy 1992 was also placed in both the Houses of Parliament and was 
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followed up by a new Programme of Action 1992. The POA 1992 was 
evolved through the same consensual process through which the policy 
was reviewed. Throughout this process, the Central Advisory Board of 
Education (CABE) played a vital role. 


The Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE) 

The Central Advisory Board of Education is the highest advisory body 
to advise the Central and State Governments in the field of education. It 
was established in 1921. It met every year till 1929. From 1935 it met 
regularly every year except in 1937, 1939, 1966 and 1973. There have 
been some more gaps in its meetings during the recent years. 

According to the National Policy on Education 1986, the Central 
Advisory Board of Education will play a pivotal role in reviewing 
educational development, determining the changes required to improve 
the system and monitoring implementation. It will function through 
appropriate committees and other mechanisms. created to ensure contact 
with, and co-ordination among, the various areas of human resource 
development. The Department of Education at the Centre acts as its 
secretariat. 

The 1986 Policy also provided that the State Governments may 
establish State Advisory Boards of Education on the lines of CABE. It 
also stipulated that effective measures should be taken to integrate 
mechanisms in the various State Departments concerned with human 
resource development. Professionals should also be associated with the 
Departments of Education at the Centre and in the states. 

The functions of the CABE are as under : 


(1) To review the progress of education from time to time; 

(2) To appraise the extent and the manner in which the education 
policy has been implemented by the Central and State 
Governments, and other concerned agencies, and to give 
appropriate advice in the matter; i 

(3) To advise regarding co-ordination between the Central and the 
State Governments/UT Administrations, and non-governmen- 
tal agencies for educational development in accordance with 
the education policy ; and 
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(4) To advise on a reference made to it by the Central 
Government or any State Government or a UT on any 
educational question. 


As regards the composition, the Board is headed by the Union 
Minister of Human Resource Development. The members include 
seven Central Ministers including the Member (Education), Planning 
Commission, ministers incharge of education in each State 
Government, LG’s of UT’s, four elected members of Lok Sabha and 
two of Rajya Sabha, thirty nominated members representing different 
fields of education. There are ten ex-officio members such as 
Chariman, UGC, DG, ICAR, Directors of NCERT, NIEPA, etc. 
Thirteen senior officials are permanent invitees. The Education 
Secretary, HRD Ministry, is the member-secretary of CABE. It is thus 
a large body which is comprehensively represented in all sectors, all 
fields having a bearing on education. The tenure of the non-official 
members is three years. It is stipulated that the board will meet at least 
once every year, and there shall not be a gap of more than two years 
between two consecutive meetings of the board. Over the years, the 
Board has played a very significant role in giving direction to the 
Government in shaping and developing education in the country. 


Resources for Education 
Over the years the percentage of GNP spent on education has been 
increasing as would be evident from the following table: 


Share of Education in GNP 
Years Percentage 
Share of education 
1950-51 1.2 
1960-61 2.5 
1970-71 3.1 
1980-81 3.1 
1989-90 3.9 


Source: Education for All by 2000 A.D:NIEPA and Ministry of HRD. 
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Notwithstanding the increased allocation of funds as indicated 
above, paucity of resources has been a major handicap in the full 
development of education in India. Although the outlay on education 
has risen from Rs. 153 cores in the First Plan to Rs. 19599.73 crores in 
the Eighth Plan, the problem of finding adequate resources for 
education continues particularly in the context of universalisation of 
elementary education and eradication of illiteracy by AD 2005. The 
Education Commission of 1964-66, the National Education Policy 
1968, the National Policy on Education 1986 and practically all others 
concerned with education have stressed that the egalitarian goals and 
the practical, development-oriented objectives of the Indian society can 
be realised only by making investments in education of an order 
commensurate with the nature and dimensions of the task. 

The National Education Policy 1986 had laid down that the 
investments in education be gradually increased to reach a level of 6 
per cent of the national income as early as possible. The figure of 6 per 
cent was suggested by the Education Commission (1964-66) because 
that level of investment was reached even by certain developing 
countries of Asia. Incidentally, 6 per cent also approximated with the 
amount required for the implementation of the Education 
Commission's recommendations. 6 per cent of GNP would mean 
substantially larger allocations for education both at the Centre and in 
the states. 

The National Policy on Education 1986 stipulates raising of 
non-budgetary resources for educational development through 
mobilising donations, asking the beneficiary communities to maintain 
school buildings and supply of some consumables, raising fees at the 
higher levels of education and effecting some savings by the efficient 
use of facilities. The Policy further suggests the levying of a cess or 
charge on the user agencies, using technical and scientific manpower. 

The Acharya Ramamurti Committee Report 1990 made the 
following recommendations for augmenting resources for education: 


(1) Public investment in education should exceed 6 per cent of 
GNP. 
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(6) 
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All technical and management education may be made 
self-financing with appropriate support to the students by way 
of student loans. 

Increasing tuition fees charged by higher education institutions 
for specific purposes such as laboratory fee, library fee, etc. 
Mobilising institutional finance for promotion of research in 
universities and for creation of educational infrastructure such 
as buildings, hostels and staff quarters. 

Increase in funds provided for scholarships by the Central 
Government. 

Mobilisation of community contribution. 

Efforts to be made by higher, and technical and management 
institutions to augment their income by way of consultancy 
and other services. 


The CABE Committee on Policy 1992 which made an in-depth 
study of the problem of resources made the following observations: 


We are conscious of the fact that given the competing demands and 
resource constraints, resources for education can never be adequate 
and that higher budgetary allocation for education should be 
complemented by other measures such as: 


a) 
(2) 


6) 
(4) 


(5) 


Prioritisation within the education sector in the matter of 
allocation of governmental resources. 

Progressively making higher education and technical and 
management education largely self-financing by revising the 
fee structure with appropriate support to the needy students by 
way of student loans. 

Institutional finances for development of educational 
infrastructure. 

Incentives to academic institutions to augment income by way 
of consultancy and other studies. 

Encouraging community and the cooperative sectors to 
financially support education. The time and effort given by 
thousands of unpaid volunteers in the total literacy campaigns 
is a concrete demonstration of the possibility of raising social 
capital without any opportunity cost. 
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(6) Efficiency and effectiveness of expenditure which would 
imply that programmes should be judged not only with 
reference to financial expenditure or coverage in terms of 
geographical area or number of beneficiaries but also in terms 
of outcomes. 


The committee also recommended that Central and State 
Governments, financial institutions and educational institutions should 
draw specific action plans for operationalising the above framework. 


Role of Finance Commission 

Under Article 280 of the Constitution, a Finance Commission is to be 
constituted every fifth year or at such earlier time as the President may 
consider necessary, to make recommendations to the President as to : 


(1) Distribution between the Union and the States of the net 
proceeds of taxes which are to be, or may be, divided between 
them and the allocation between the States of the respective 
shares of such proceeds ; 

(2) The principle which should govern the grant-in-aid of the 
revenues of the states in need of such assistance out of the 
Consolidated Fund of India; and 

(3) Any other matter referred to the Commission by the President 
in the interest of sound finance. 


The recommendations of the Commission together with an 
explanatory memorandum as to the action taken thereon are laid before 
the Lok Sabha and the Rajya’ Sabha. So far nine Finance Commissions 
have submitted their respective reports. 

Though education is conventionally treated as a developmental 
sector, the Eighth Finance Commission treated it as a 
non-developmental sector which deserved to be upgraded. For the 
purpose of upgradation physical norms were followed by that 
commission. The State Governments gave, in response to the 
commission’s request, an estimate aggregating Rs. 4000 crores for the 
appointment of additional teachers, provision of furniture and 
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equipment, construction of school buildings, mid-day meals, etc. The 
Union Ministry of Education also emphasised the need for clearing the 
backlog of pucca buildings for primary and middle schools, provision 
of adequate inspecting staff and administrative facilities. The Ministry 
also assessed the states’ requirements for this purpose as over Rs. 3000 
crores. While allocating Rs. 164.39 crores for the construction of 
school buildings and Rs. 122 crores for additional teachers, the 
commission observed : 

It seems to us that the lack of pucca buildings for the primary schools 

and the existence of single-teacher primary schools constitute two 

basic weaknesses in the education system. Presently 1,85,666 

primary schools accounting for 40.88 per cent of total number of 

Primary schools in all the 22 states are functioning in thatched huts, 

tents etc. We have decided that the states in which the percentage of 

primary schools without pucca buildings exceeds 40 per cent should 

be helped with upgradation outlays to bring down the percentage of 

such primary schools to the all-India average, of 40 per cent. We 

have assumed a unit cost of Rs 40,000 for a school building of two 
classrooms. We have added 30 per cent to the unit cost for the hill 
states. We have thus allocated Rs. 164.39 crores for the construction 

of 38,946 additional school buildings in 11 states to bring them to an 

all-India average of 60 per cent building satisfaction in respect of 

primary schools. 

The preponderance of single-teacher primary schools also caused 
the Eighth Finance Commission sufficient concern. It observed: “Out 
of 4,54,213 primary schools in 22 states, 1,65,848 schools function as 
single-teacher schools. Thus, they form 36.5 per cent of the total 

. number of primary schools. We have decided to extend our support to 
those states where the proportion of single-teacher schools exceeds 35 
per cent, which is the all-India average. The states wherein the 
proportion of single-teacher primary schools exceeds 35 per cent are 
Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Meghalaya, Orissa, 
Rajasthan and Tripura. We have provided outlays for the appointment 
of 45,255 additional teachers to bring these states to all-India level. In 
the computation of upgradation outlays, we have adopted state-specific 
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emolument levels for cach of the 11 states. We have thus provided 
Rs. 122.01 crores. With this provision it should be possible to raise the 
number of primary schools, with two teachers or more, in the II states, 
to 65 per cent, which is the all-India average. We have provided a total 
sum of Rs. 286.40 crore for upgradation of the education sector”. 

The upgradation grants are required to be monitored by the 
empowered committees. 10 per cent of the amount is released in 
advance, 30 per cent on the receipt of intimation regarding institutional 
arrangements and the balance on the basis of physical progress. 

The Ninth Finance Commission submitted two reports. The first 
report for 1989-90 was submitted in July 1988. The second covering 
the five year period from 1 April, 1990 onwards was submitted in 
December 1989. The State Governments submitted proposals for 
upgradation of the education sector to the tune of Rs. 1723.21 crores. 
Taking into account the escalation costs of upgradation of capital works 
for education, the Ninth Finance Commission recommended in its first 
report an amount of Rs. 41.92 crores. Over and above this amount, the 
commission recommended an amount of Rs. 200 crores for equalisation 
of social and community services for elementary education, especially 
considering that the provision of school building under Operation 
Blackboard from the NREP and RLEGP sources was inadequate. 

In its second report, the Finance Commission followed the 
normative approach according to which the needs and capacities of 
different State Governments are assessed normatively and such 
normative assessments are taken as the basis of redetermining the 
volume and pattern of federal transfers. For primary education, for 
example, the expenditure per child in the age group 6-10 is taken as a 
dependent variable. Other factors include proportion of enrolment in 
primary stage to the population in the age group 6-10, student-teacher 
ratio, differences in the average salaries of the teachers and price 
difference across the states. For secondary and higher education there is 
similar criteria. 

Based on the above criteria, some econometric formulae were 
worked out, normative expenditure was assessed and built into the 
overall requirements of the states. Accordingly, upgradation grants 
were not recommended as was done in the previous reports. In other 
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words, the grants from the Finance Commission depended on the 
priority the state governments themselves accorded to education. 
However, since education is a concurrent subject, the Central 
Government has to ensure that the State Governments submit timely 
proposals to the Finance Commission. The Department of Education at 
the Centre also makes detailed assessment of requirements and submits 
proposals. 

The Tenth Finance Commission was constituted on 15 June, 1992 
and it was to make its report available by covering a period of five _ 
years commencing on | April, 1995. The Department of Education at 
the Centre has worked out requirements of grants for upgradation of 
educational facilities with a view to improving access to, and quality of, 
educational facilities and has furnished detailed memorandum to the 
commission. 

Tt will thus be seen that the Finance Commission plays an 
important role in providing funds for education to the states on the 
non-plan side to cover the non-plan gap on the revenue account and 
part of the deficit on the plan revenue account. These grants have 
enabled the State Governments to tide over their special problems in 
respect of school buildings, appointment of additional teachers and 
purchase of school equipment which has resulted in reducing the 
drop-out rate and increasing the enrolment and retention. At present, 
the special problem grants are built in the requirements of the states 
which is assessed on normative basis. 


Planning Commission 

On the plan side, making assessments and allocations is the 
responsibility of the Planning Commission. However, there is a view 
that the Planning Commission may also plan on the non-plan side in the 
sphere of health, education and related sectors. This view has not been 
accepted by the government so far. 

The first draft of the Five-Year Plan for education is prepared by 
the Bureau of Planning in the Central Department of Education in the 
Ministry of HRD in consultation with its own agencies and the 
Departments of Education in the states. Each bureau in the Ministry 
prepares a status paper in respect of the sector allotted to it. This 
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document is a review of the earlier Five-Year Plan and also determines 
the future course of educational development in the next five years. The 
exercise is undertaken in the perspective of 15-20 years. The draft is 
then placed before the Central Advisory Board of Education for 
consideration. With such changes as may be suggested by the Board, 
the document is finalised. It is this document which becomes the basis 
of discussion in the Planning Commission. 

The Planning Commission appoints working groups and task 
forces in respect of each sector of education. On the basis of the report 
of the task force, a new document emerges for discussion in the 
Steering Group constituted by the Planning Commission. The 
document is finalised on the basis of the conclusions reached in the 
meetings of the Steering Group. The draft Central Plan on education is 
thereafter submitted to the Cabinet, thereafter to the National 
Development Council, along with other drafts of other sectors. The 
consolidated draft is finally taken to the Parliament for approval. 
Similar exercise is done at the State level by the State Planning Boards 
and the state Education Departments before the draft plan is finalised 
by the state legislatures. It is in this manner that the State plan and the 
Central plan are prepared on five-yearly basis. Once the Five-Year Plan 
is finalised the annual plan becomes an easy exercise. 

For cach year of the plan, cach Departmen/Ministry prepares its 
annual plan in consultation with the Planning Commission and the 
Ministry of Finance. For agricultural education, the plan is included in 
annual plan of the Ministry of Agriculture and for medical education in 
the Ministry of Health and Family Welfare. For industrial and 
technical/skill development, the Ministry of Labour prepares its own 
plan. 

Recently, the planning process has been decentralised in states and 
plans are being prepared at the district level. For this purpose, training 
is given to the District Education Officers at NIEPA at the national 
level and in State Institutes of Education at the state level. 


Plan Formulation P : 
Planning in India derives its objectives and social premises from 
the Directive Principles of State Policy enshrined in the Indian 
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Constitution. Economic and Social Planning is a concurrent subject as 
per Entry 20 of List II of the Seventh Schedule of the Constitution. The 
process of formulation of the educational plans is closely linked with 
the general process of the formulation of the Five-Year Plans. 

The Planning Commission was set up in 1950 to prepare a 
blueprint of national development taking an overall view of the needs 
and resources of the country. The Chairman of the Planning 
Commission is the Prime Minister. In addition to the Deputy Chairman, 
there are nine members representing different sectors. The Commission 
has now the experience of eight Five-Year Plans and 43 annual plans of 
the departments and Ministries of the Government of India at the 
Central level and an equal number at the state level. So far as education 
is concerned, the Planning Commission and the Ministry of HRD 
(Department of Education) prepare the plan of educational’ 
development which consists of two parts, viz : (1) Central Plan dealing 
with the direct responsibility of the Government of India including 
schemes of financial assistance for educational development in certain 
specified areas, known as Centrally-Sponsored Schemes, and (2) an 
integrated summary of the State plans of educational development. At 
the state level, the plan is prepared jointly by the State Education 
Department and the State Planning Board. 

The Planning Commission has an Education Division to deal with 
educational component of the Five-Year Plan. The Central Department 
of Education has also a Bureau of Planning which works in close 
collaboration with the Planning Commission’s Education Division as 
well as other Bureaux in the Department/Ministry itself and the 
Education Departments of the State Governments and Union 
Territories. The Ministry has its own expert bodies and specialised 
agencies which assist the government in the plan formulation. These 
bodies include NIEPA, NCERT, UGC and AICTE. While other 
resource organisations have been described in subsequent chapters, the 
objectives and activities of NIEPA are briefly outlined below. 
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National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration 
(NIEPA) 

The National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration has 
been functioning as an apex institute in the are: of planning and 
administration of education for the last three and a halt decades. For the 
first ten years of its existence, the institute functioned as a UNESCO 
institute having been established in 1962, under an agreement with 
UNESCO and the Government of India, as the UNESCO Regional 
Centre for Training of Educational Planners, Administrators and 
Supervisors in Asia and the Pacific. On 1 April, 1965, the Centre was 
renamed as Asian Institute of Educational Planning and Administration. 
On expiry of the agreement with UNESCO and on the 
recommendations ^f the Kothari Commission, the Government of 
India, by taking over responsibilities of UNESCO centre, established 
the National Staff College for Educational Planners and Administrators 
as an autonomous institute in 1970. The objective was to respond to the 
national needs of educational planning and administration and also to 
share the experience and expertise in this area with other countries. The 
institute was renamed as the National Institute of Educational Planning 
and Administration in 1979. 

With a view to achieving its objectives, the institute has organised 
academic programmes under four thematic units, namely, (1) Planning; 
(2) Administration; (3) Finance, and (4) Policy; under two educational 
level units, namely, (1) School and Non-formal Education; and 
(2) Higher Education; and under two area level units, namely, 
(1) Sub-national Systems; and (2) International Unit. The newly created 
unit in 1995, i.e., Operations Research and Systems Management deals 
with various system level management issues. 

The academic activities of the institute have been further grouped 
into three major categories, namely, (1) capability building and 
training; (2) knowledge generation and application—research and 
action research; and (3) dissemination of knowledge, consultancy, 
professional support and publications. The main objectives of the 
institute are the training of educational planners and administrators, 
orientation of senior administrators from the Centre and the States, 
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undertake research and consultancy in the field, to provide academic 
and professional guidance to agencies, institutions and organisations 
including personnel engaged in educational planning and 
administration, and to collaborate with other agencies including the 
UGC, Institutes of Management and other allied institutes in India and 
abroad for the promotion of these objectives. The institute also provides 
academic support to the Ministry of HRD in policy formulation, 
planning and management of education, CABE Committees, and other 
specialised areas such as the DPEP and Education For All. Among the 
agencies which have been given consultancy services and professional 
Support include the UGC, State Education Departments, SCERTs, etc. 
within the country and international organisations such as the 
UNESCO, the UNICEF, World Bank and the SIDA. It also conducts a 
diploma-level programme in Educational Planning and Administration 
(DEPA) for district level educational administrators, in addition to 
seminars, workshop$and evaluative studies. It has a regular publication 
programme of studies, research, documents and reports. 


NIEPA's Objectives 

* To be a national centre for excellence in educational planning 
and administration intended to improve the quality of planning 
and administration in education by means of study, generation 
of new ideas, and techniques and disseminating them through 
interaction with, and training of, strategic groups and to 
achieve the same; : 

* To organise pre-service and in-service training, conferences, 
workshops, meetings, seminars and briefing sessions for 
senior educational officers of the Central and State 
Governments and Union Territories; 

* To organise orientation and training programmes and refresher 
courses for university and college administrators connected 
with educational planning and administration; 

* To develop networking of institutions engaged in identical 
task as that of this Institute and to play supportive and 
collaborative role so that State/UT and regional level 
programmes are gradually undertaken by them; 
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* 


To organise orientation programmes, seminars and discussion 
groups for top level persons, including legislators, in the field 
of educational planning and administration at policy-making 
level in Central and State Governments; 

To undertake, aid, promote and co-ordinate research in various 
aspects of educational planning and administration, including 
comparative studies in planning techniques and administrative 
procedures in the different states of India and in other 
countries of the world; 

To provide academic and professional guidance to agencies, 
institutions and personnel engaged in educational planning and 
administration; 

To offer, on request, consultancy service to State Govem- 
ments and other educational institutions; 

To act as a clearing house of ideas and information on 
research, training and extension in educational planning and 
administration services and other programmes, 

To prepare, print and publish papers, periodicals and books in 
furtherance of these objectives and especially to bring out a 
Journal of Educational Planning and Administration; 

To collaborate with other agencies, institutions and 
organisations, including the University Grants Commission, 
the Institutes of Management and Administration and other 
allied institutions in India and abroad, in such ways as may be 
considered necessary for the promotion of these objectives; 

To offer fellowships, scholarships and academic awards in 
furtherance of the objects of the Institute; 

To provide, on request, facilities for training and research in 
educational planning and administration to other countries, 
especially of the Asian region, and collaborate with them in 


such programmes. 


Survey Reports on Educational Administration 

NIEPA conducted the first survey of educational administration: in 
1973-74. The state-wise reports were brought out to outline the system 
of educational administration and organisational structure in each of the 
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States and Union Territories. After a gap of two decades, NIEPA 
undertook the second All-India Survey of Educational Administration, 
covering all the States/Union Territories. So far the survey reports of 20 
states and UTs have been published. Other reports are at various stages 
of processing. The second survey reports provide an elaborate picture 
of educational administration in general and school education in 
particular with special reference to its structure, organisation, 
processes, functions as well as challenges and innovative tasks 
confronting the system and its growth over the years. 


Chapter 4 


Growth and Expansion of 
Elementary and Adult Education— 
The Role of Central Government 


(A) ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

he genesis of central role in free and compulsory primary 

education in India can be traced to the year 1910 when Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale moved his famous resolution for the introduction of 
the compulsory primary education in the Imperial Legislative 
Assembly. On 16 March, 1911, he followed it up with another Bill 
which was based on the British Education Acts of 1870, 1876 and 
1880. Gokhale had suggested that free primary education should be 
enforced throughout India but compulsion should be introduced in only 
those areas where a certain percentage of boys and girls of school-age 
was already receiving education. The Bill was, however, defeated by 36 
votes to 13. All official and non-official members opposed the Bill 
being premature, unnecessary and unworkable. The Bill failed but it 
generated a demand among the Indians for the provision of universal 
primary education in the country- 

In 1913, the provincial governments were given the authority to 
make primary education free for the poor and the backward but the 
provision remained only on paper. In 1918, the Mumbai Government 
passed the Mumbai Primary Education Act, the Bill for which was 
moved by Vithalabhai Patel. It authorised the local bodies to make 
education compulsory at primary level for boys of the ages between 
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6 and 11 years. In 1919 the provincial governments of Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bengal and Orissa passed similar Primary Education Acts. In 
1921, education became a transferred subject and elementary education 
was transferred to Indian Ministers. The Indian National Congress had 
already passed, in 1910 at Allahabad, a resolution favouring free and 
compulsory primary education throughout the country. In 1937, at 
Wardha, Gandhiji moved a resolution spelling out the National Policy 
on Education which included, amongst others, free and compulsory 
primary education for all children in the age group 6-14. In the same 
year, i.e., 1937, provincial autonomy was granted to six provinces and 
it was expected that primary education would be given a big boost but 
in 1939, the Second World War broke out and much of the 
‘provincialisation’ of education remained on paper. In 1944, the Central 
Advisory Board of Education announced the plan of ‘Post-War 
Education Development’ in India, also known as “Sargent Plan’ which 
recommended universal, free and compulsory education for all in the 
age group 6-14 years. The Plan fixed the period of implementation as 
40 years. In view of the political developments in the country, the 
Sargent Plan also remained unimplemented. 


Growth of Elementary Education 

There has been a spectacular increase in elementary education during 
the post-independence period. The elementary education system of 
India has expanded into one of the largest in the world. The number of 
primary schools increased from 2,09,671 in 1950-51 to 6,10,763 in 
1997-98. The corresponding increase in upper primary schools was 
from 13,586 to 1,85,506. These 7,96,269 schools enrolled nearly 15 
crore children as compared to 2.23 crore in 1951. Universal provision 
of education has been substantially achieved at the primary stage 
(classes I-V). According to the Fifth All-India Education Survey 
(1986), 94.5 per cent of the rural population had schools within a 
walking distance of 1 km. and 83.98 per cent of the rural population 
had an upper primary school within a walking distance of 3 km. The 
survey estimated that there were 31,815 habitations in the country 
which had a population of 300 or more but did not have a primary 
school within a walking distance of 1 km. Most of these habitations are 
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situated in educationally backward states such as Uttar Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Assam and 
Arunachal Pradesh. 


Enrolment 

Since independence, there has been a substantial increase in enrolment 
at all levels of education. Enrolment at the primary stage increased 
about five fold from 19.2 million to 108.8 million in 1997-98; the 
increase in the upper primary stage is far higher—from 3.1 million to 
39.4 million. 

While the gross enrolment ratios (GER) at the primary stage in the 
country as a whole and in most of the states exceed 100 per cent, there 
are quite a few states where the ratio is considerably lower. These 
include Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan, Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir 
and Meghalaya. At the upper primary stage, these states and, in 
addition, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and Sikkim have GERs lower than 
the national average. Most of these states have literacy rates lower than 
the national average. There is thus a strong regional dimension of 
Universalisation of Emergency Education (UEE). 

The problem gets more complicated as the drop-out rates, though 
declining, continue to be high. Nearly half the children who entere class 
I drop out before reaching class V, and two-thirds of the children drop 
out before reaching class VIII. Regional disparities also abound in the 
tates of the drop-outs. 


Gender Disparities 

As with any educational indicator, gender disparities are conspicuous in 
regard to enrolment and retention. Girls’ enrolment has grown at the 
primary stage from 5.4 million in 1950-51 to 47.4 million in 1997-98 
and at the upper primary stage from 0.5 million to 15.8 million. The 
rate of growth of enrolment of girls has been higher than that of boys 
but disparities still persist—girls still account for only 43.2 per cent of 
the enrolment at the primary stage and 39.0 per cent at upper primary 
stage. The drop-out rate of girls is much higher than that of boys at 
primary and upper primary stage- 
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Elementary Education and NPE 

An important element of post-independence educational policy has 
been to provide free and compulsory education to all children at least 
up to the elementary stage. The Directive Principles of State Policy as 
enunciated in the Constitution envisage that State shall endeavour to 
provide free and compulsory education up to 14 years of age within a 
period of 10 years. Accordingly, the National Policy on Education 
(1968) stated that strenuous efforts should be made for the early 
fulfilment of the Directive Principle under Article 45 of the 
Constitution seeking to provide free and compulsory education for all 
children up to the age of 14. Suitable programmes should be developed 
to reduce the prevailing wastage and stagnation in schools and to 
ensure that every child who is enrolled in school successfully 
completes the prescribed course. Several Measures were taken in the 
Successive Five-Year Plans to realise the Constitutional mandate but 
the same could not be realised because of a variety of factors, viz., 
growth in population, lack of resources, high drop out rate, etc. In the 
last few decades while the rate of growth of population has been more 
than two per cent per year, the rate of growth of education per year has 


been less than one per cent. Drop-out rate was high, retention low and 
wastage considerable. 
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satisfactory arrangements for their education. The policy directive was 
that it should be ensured that all children who attain the age of about 11 
years by 1990 will have had five years of schooling or its equivalent 
through the non-formal stream. Likewise, by 1995, all children will be 
provided free and compulsory education up to 14 years of age. 

The modified National Policy on Education (1992) revised the 
target and stated: “It shall be ensured that free and compulsory 
education of satisfactory quality is provided to all children up to 14 
years of age before we enter the twenty-first century. A national 
mission will be launched for the achievement of this goal”. 

The Eighth Five-Year Plan, therefore, recommended the following 
strategies to achieve the goal of UEE- 


(1) Adoption of the decentralised approach to educational 
planning and management at all levels through Panchayati Raj 
(PR) institutions; 

(2) Combining this approach with a convergence model of rural 
development involving integrated utilisation of all possible 
resources available at panchayati, block and district level for 
activities relating to elementary education/literacy, child care/ 
development, women’s socio-economic empowerment and 
rural health programmes. 

(3) Large-scale participation of voluntary and non-governmental 
agencies; and 

(4) Development of innovative and cost-effective complementary 
programmes including open learning system supported by 
distance education techniques. 


Programme of Action-1992 

In specific terms, the following strategies have been recommended in 
the Progrmme of Action ( 1992) to realise  universalisation of 
elementary education: 


(1) The dual track approach of promoting simultancously 
Universalisation of Elementary Education and Adult Literacy; 


(2) 


8) 


(4) 
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Adoption of alternative channels of schooling like voluntary 
schools and non-formal education centres for those who 
cannot avail of formal full-time schooling; 

Micro-planning and area planning with full involvement of 
teachers and the community in order to design and implement 
a family-wise, child-wise plan of action for universal access, 
enrolment, participation and retention; 

Creating awareness among parents of the need and benefits of 
completing elementary education by their children/wards and 
providing them all necessary facilities at home for this 
Purpose. 

Linking UEE with literacy campaigns; 

Introduction of MLL at the primary as well as upper primary 
stages; 

Decentralisation of educational management; 

Revision of content and process of elementary education; 
Bringing the school to the child through NFE and Open 
School; 

Introduction of continuous and comprehensive evaluation; 
Revision of teacher training programmes in the background of 
new strategies and programmes; 

Adoption of a new monitoring system exclusively for UEE; 
Launching of a National Mission to achieve the goals of UEE 
on the lines of other mission modes in the social sector, 


Major Interventions Since 1986 
Major interventions made by the Central Government since 1986 
include the following in the field of elementary education: 


Operation Blackboard 

This programme is designed for improvement of primary schools and 
provision of Support Services. It envisages conversion of all single- 
teacher schools into double-teacher schools ensuring that at least one of 


the teachers is a woman and provide all such schools with at least two 
reasonably all-weather rooms. 
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Under this scheme 1,49,000 teachers (of whom more than half are 
women) have been recruited and 1,82,000 classrooms have been 
constructed. This scheme has been expanded to cover upper primary 
schools and also to provide a third teacher to primary schools with 
enrolment of more than 100 students in the school. 


Non-Formal Education (NFE) 

‘This has become an important alternative channel for children who 
cannot attend full-time schools. Although the focus of the centrally- 
sponsored Scheme of NFE is still on the ten educationally backward 
states, namely, Andhra Pradesh, Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal, it covers urban slums, hilly, tribal and desert 
areas and areas with concentration of working children in the other 
states as well. The programme at present is in operation in 25 States/ 
UTs. 

Financial responsibility is shared by the Central and State 
Governments in the ratio of 60:40 for coeducational centres and 90:10 
for girls’ NFE centres. Assistance to the extent of 100 per cent is 
provided to voluntary agencies for running NFE centres for 
experimental and innovative projects. 

The number of NFE centres increased from 1,26,000 in 1986 to 
2,55,000 and the enrolment from 3.65 million to 6.4 million by March 
1994. During this period the number of girls’ centres has increased 
from 20,500 to 96,766. Over 425 voluntary agencies are participating in 
this programme. Alongside, around 50 experimental and innovative 
projects and 22 district resource units are in operation for in-depth 
work. Though the coverage has expanded, a major challenge is the 
development and scaling up of effective NFE models that can help the 
learners to study at their own pace. 


Minimum Levels of Learning 

The NCERT has developed the National Curricular Framework and 
within this framework the minimum levels of learning have been laid 
down for primary level, and concerted steps are being taken to achieve 
these levels. 
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The strategy to improve learning acquisition in school focuses 
attention on what is happening in the classroom, and seeks to bring the 
principles of equity, quality and relevance to bear upon it. The strategy 
aims to lay down learning outcomes expected from basic education at a 
realistic, relevant and functional level, prescribes the adoption of 
measures that would ensure that all children who complete a stage of 
schooling achieve these outcomes. These outcomes define the 
minimum levels of learning (MLL) common to both school and 
equivalent NFE programme. 

The main steps by which MLLs are being introduced in schools 
are: an assessment of the existing level of learning achievement; a 
definition of the MLLs for the area and the timeframe within which it 
will be achieved; reorientation of teaching practices to competency- 
based teaching; an introduction of continuous comprehensive 
evaluation of student learning; review the textbooks and revision, if 
required; the provision of inputs as necessary including provision of 
physical facilities, teacher training, supervision and evaluation, etc., to 
improve learning acquisition to the MLLs. 

The endeavour is to monitor learning achievement, to direct greater 
resources where levels of learning are lower, and to consciously 
accelerate the pace of development in the needy areas, thereby to 
reduce disparities, equalise standards and govern inputs for quality 
improvement in the performance of the system. 


Teacher Training 


The NPE perceives teacher education as a continuous process and its 
pre-service and in-service components being inseparable, have been 
incorporated in the new restructured programme of teacher education 
initiated in 1987. Setting up of District Institutes of Education and 
Training (DIETs) is a significant institutional mechanism in this 
direction. Eventually, DIETs are expected to provide academic and 
resource support to basic education and also to engage in action 
research and innovation. As of now, DIETs are being set up in 380 
districts out of the 462 districts in the country; in 190 districts DIETs 
are already conducting training programmes. The targeted number of 
DIETs by the end of the Eighth Plan (1997-98) was 425. Efforts are 
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afoot to strengthen the SCERTs so that they can provide the resource 
back-up. 


National Council of Teacher Education (NCTE) 

NCTE has been set up as a statutory body for determination and 
maintenance of standards of teacher education. This is expected to 
improve the quality of pre-service training and update the syllabi and 
curricula of teacher-training programmes. 


Larger Role for Voluntary Agencies 

The NPE recognises that voluntary agencies or groups of public 

spirited individuals could provide a useful supportive framework for 

promoting universalisation of elementary education. After 1986, 

schemes are in place for enlisting NGOs in elementary education. 
Voluntary agencies can contribute significantly to universalise 

elementary education through a number of measures such as: 


— Implementing non-formal education programmes and 
alternative school programmes in more people-friendly and 
innovative ways in terms of pedagogy, instructional materials, 
training, organisation and management. 

— Providing resource support to teachers, schools and continuing 
education. 

— Training of teachers, local functionaries, Village Education 
Committee members and others. 

— Establishing linkages between education and other social 
services such as health, nutrition, etc. 


Distance and Open Education 

Distance education has a vital role to play in promoting basic education 
in high population countries as it can reach out to populations not 
served by the formal education system. Distance education also has the 
potential for making vast improvements in the educational system by 
offering training and skill upgradation opportunities to teachers and 
administrators dealing with education. 
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Several initiatives have been taken in India since the 1993 summit 
to extend the scope and reach of distance education. A national 
component on distance education has been included in the District 
Primary Education Project. The National Open School has also 
formulated an innovative project aimed at providing alternative 
schooling to: 


(1) Neo-literates who have acquired functional literacy skills from 
the Total Literacy Campaigns. 

(2) Early school drop-outs with rudimentary literacy skills. 

(3) Drop-outs from the non-formal education system who have 
literacy skills. 

(4) Learners who have attended non-formal programmes and 
whose literacy skills are marginally better developed. 


Nutritional Support to Primary Education 

The programme of Nutritional Support to Primary Education, popularly 
known as the Mid-day Meals Scheme, was launched on 15 August, 
1995 on a nationwide scale. This programme intends to give a boost to 
the universalisation of primary education by increasing enrolment, 
retention and attendance and to improve the nutritional status of 
students in the primary classes (I-V). 

From 1997-98 onwards, the programme has covered all the 
children studying in primary classes in the Government, local body and 
government-aided schools. This is one of the largest school nutrition 
programmes in the world today. The total number of beneficiaries at 
Present is estimated to be 9.75 crores in nearly 6.88 lakh schools in all 
the blocks and urban areas in the country. The programme is much 
successful wherein cooked meals/processed food is being served. 

The Central support under this programme is on: 


(1) Provision of food grains free of cost to the implementing 
agencies for which the economic cost is reimbursed to the 
Food Corporation of India. 

(2) Reimbursement of transportation cost to district authorities for 


moving food grains from Food Corporation of India godowns 
to schools/villages. 
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Shiksha Karmi Project 

The Shiksha Karmi Project (SKP) was launched in 1987 on the basis of 
an agreement signed between the Swedish International Development 
Cooperation Agency (SIDA) and the Government of India. Phase I of 
the project was up to 30 June 1994. According to the specific 
agreement between the Government of India and the Government of 
Sweden, Phase II of the SKP was up to June 1997 which was 
subsequently extended to June 1998. During Phase I, SIDA and the 
Government of Rajasthan shared the expenditure in the ratio of 9 : 1, 
respectively. During Phase II, the cost-sharing between SIDA and the 
Government of Rajasthan was revised in the proportion of 50:50. 

The project aims at universalisation and qualitative improvement 
of primary education in remote and socio-economically backward 
villages in Rajasthan with primary attention given to girls. The project 
identifies teacher absenteeism as a major obstacle in achieving the goal 
of Universalisation of Elementary Education (UEE). It was realised that 
a primary school in remote villages, with the teacher not residing there, 
often tended to become dysfunctional, and parents as well as children 
failed to relate to such an institution, leading to high drop-out rates. 
Under SKP, regular teachers are replaced by local teachers who are less 
qualified but specially trained. A Shiksha Karmi (SK) is a local person 
with minimum educational qualification of class VIII for men and class 
V for women. To overcome the basic lack of qualification, Shiksha 
Karmis are given intensive training through induction programme as 
well as periodic refresher courses. The project is being implemented by 
the Government of Rajasthan through Rajasthan Shiksha Karmi Board 
(RSKB) with the assistance of voluntary agencies. 


District Primary Education Programme 

The District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) is a centrally- 
sponsored programme providing special thrust to achieve 
Universalisation of Primary Education (UPE). The programme takes a 
holistic view of primary education development and seeks to 
operationalise the strategy of UPE through district-specific planning 
with emphasis on decentralised management, participatory processes, 
empowerment and capacity building at all levels. 
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The programme is structured to provide additional inputs over and 
above the provision made by the state governments for expenditure on 
elementary education. The programme fills in the existing gaps in the 
development of primary education and seeks to revitalise the existing 
system. The DPEP is contextual and has a marked gender focus. The 
programme components include construction of classrooms and new 
schools, opening of Non-Formal/Alternative Schooling Centres, 
appointment of new teachers, setting up of Block Resource Centres/ 
Cluster Resource Centres, teacher training, development of teaching- 
learning material, research-based interventions, special interventions 
for education of girls, SC/ST, etc. 

Objectives: The programme mainly aims at providing access to 
primary education for all children, reducing primary drop-out rates to 
less than 10 per cent, increasing learning achievement of primary 
school students by at least 25 per cent, and reducing the gap among 
gender and social groups to less than 5 per cent. 

District Selection Criteria: The district is the unit of programme 
implementation and selected on the basis of twin criteria, viz., 
(1) educationally backward districts with female literacy below the 
national average, and (2) districts where Total Literacy Campaigns 
(TLCs) have been successful, leading to enhanced demand for 
elementary education. 

Funding: The DPEP is a centrally-sponsored scheme. Eighty-five 
Per cent of the project cost is shared by the Government of India and 15 
per cent by State Government. Both the Central share and the State 
share are passed on to State Implementation Societies directly as grant. 
The Government of India share is resourced by external funding. 
Several bilateral and multilateral agencies are providing financial 
assistance for the DPEP. The World Bank has provided a credit 
amounting to US$ 260 million (approx. Rs. 806 crores) under Phase I 
of DPEP (1994-2001). The European Community has signed a 
financial agreement with the Government of India to provide a grant of 
150 million ECU (approx. Rs. 585 crores) as programme support for 
DPEP in Madhya Pradesh (1994-99). An agreement has been signed 
with the International Development Agency (IDA) for a second credit 
amounting to US$ 425 million under DPEP II (1996-2002). 
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Coverage: The programme which was initially launched in 1994 in 
42 districts of seven states has now been extended to cover 149 districts 
of 14 states, viz., Assam, Haryana, Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, 
Tamil Nadu, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Orissa, 
Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. Further 
expansion of the programme in 10 districts of Rajasthan, 20-25 districts 
of Uttar Pradesh, five districts of West Bengal and eight districts of 
Orissa, was in the pipeline. 

The first in-depth review conducted during September-October 
1997 and the subsequent reviews have brought out that improvements 
are proceeding in the right direction and there are significant gains in 
access and retention. There has been a spurt in enrolment and increase 
in learning achievements. Increasing community involvement, 
improvement in classroom processes and concerted equity focus have 
emerged as key successes of the programme. 


(B) ADULT EDUCATION 

The most important initiative taken by the Central Government in the 
field of adult education is the establishment of the National Literacy 
Mission (NLM). The National Literacy Mission represents a national 
and political commitment on the need to harness all social forces to 
achieve the objective of effecting a qualitative change in the lives of the 
people. It has made it possible for the country to set a target to make 
100 million persons in the age group of 15 to 35 years functionally 
literate by the end of 1998-99. 

The Total Literacy Campaign (TLC) is the principal strategy 
adopted by NLM for eradication of illiteracy in the country. The 
literacy campaigns are area specific, time-bound, cost-effective and 
outcome-oriented and delivered through voluntarism. After completion 
of the TLC, Post-Literacy Campaign (PLC) is launched to mop up the 
leftover illiterates and also to consolidate the gains accrued during the 
basic literacy stage. This enables the neoliterates to develop abilities for 
self-learning. A total of 442 districts have been covered by TLCs—the 
main strategy adopted by NLM to eradicate illiteracy. Of these, 230 . 
districts have been covered by PLC. The NLM lays specific emphasis 
on continuing education for neoliterates with the basic objectives of 
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retention of literacy skills and continuing education to enable the 
learners to continue learning beyond literacy stage, improvement of 
living conditions and quality of life. 

The following paragraphs outline the growth and development of 
adult education in the country and various initiatives taken by the 
Central Government from time to time to promote literacy and adult 
education. s| 


An Overview—Development of Adult Education and Literacy | 
(1) The first reference to adult education in India was made by 
Charles Wood in 1854 when, in his famous Dispatch, he ' 
proposed a scheme for adult literacy for the masses. | 

(2) The Indian Education Commission (1882) pointed the d 
existence of night schools in Chennai, Mumbai and pi 
Calcutta. But their number declined gradually. 

(3) The Indian Ministers in the Dearth (1921) made efforts to 

` promote adult education without much effect. 

(4) In 1929, Hartog claimed that there were nearly 11,000 
centres of Adult Education in British India and that 3,00,000 
adults were attending these centres. 

(5) In 1936, Gandhiji established the Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
at Wardha and gave the nation a new system of basic 
education in which adult education formed a significant 
part. “The basic school teacher,” said Gandhiji, “will cover 
adult education. Adult education of my conception must 
make men and women better citizens all round. Agriculture 
will play an important part in adult education under the 
basic scheme. Literacy instruction must be there. Much 
information will be given orally. The books are more for the 
teachers than for the taught. We must teach the majority 
how to behave towards the minority and vice-versa. The 
tight type of adult education should cut at the very root of 
untouchability and communalism”. The Wardha scheme 
succeeded in Gujarat and Maharashtra. 

(6) In 1939, the Adult Education Committee of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education (CABE) made important 
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recommendations for adult education, These included 
persuading illiterates to voluntarily undergo instruction 
which should interest the learner and be closely related to 
his needs and occupation. Radio, cinema, gramophone and 
magic lantern should be used as aids to adult education 
programme. The scheme made some progress in the states 
ruled by the Congress. 

(7) The Post-War Educational Development Plan popularly 
known as the Sargent Plan (1944) estimated that even with 
universal system of social education, there would be about 
one crore illiterates in the age-group 20-40 in India and 
hence the need for providing adult education as 
complementary to free and compulsory education. It 
recommended that the responsibility of adult education must 
rest with the State. However, voluntary effort wherever 
available, must be supported. Sargent gave a 20-year plan at 
the cost of Rs.3 crores to liquidate illiteracy. But the plan 
remained on paper only due to financial constraints and 
political developments in the country. 

(8) In 1948, the CABE Committee on Adult Education 
recommended the setting up of Social Education Councils in 
every state for drawing up plans for social education for 
people in the age group 12 to 45. In the CABE meeting in 
1949, a 12-point programme was adopted to combat 
illiteracy which included the use of projectors, motor-vans, 
loudspeakers and films to be shown in every village to 
create an awareness and provide simple instruction in crafts 
and industry suitable to the locality, agriculture, cottage 
industries and cooperative activities. 

(9) In 1951, the Ministry of Education convened a meeting of 
eminent educationists to discuss the production of suitable 
reading materials for neo-literates. It recommended daily 
news sheet, an illustrated fortnightly or a monthly which 
would contain material on sports, health, hygiene, 
agriculture and world news, primers for adult learners and 
guidebooks for teachers. 
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The First Five-Year Plan (1951-56) regarded social 
education as ‘essentially experimental’ and proposed that 
the work should be co-ordianted with similar activities in 
basic education in other departments with education as the 
nodal agency. A new programme of social education was 
formulated where the Ministry of Education took the 
responsibility of co-ordination, guidance and financial 
assistance to the states, though some programmes were 
assigned to the Ministries of Labour, Railways and Defence. 
Employers and Labour Unions were involved in the 
programme. As many as 116 Model Community Centres 
and 454 School-cum-Community Centres were established. 
Nearly Rs. 5 crores were spent on this programme in the 
Plan period. The community centres were located under the 
Ministry of Community Development and Co-operation. 
The census of 1951 showed that only 16.6 per cent of the 
population was literate and if children below ten years were 
excluded, the proportion went up to 20 per cent. Besides, 
there was serious disparity between male and female 
literacy (24.9 per cent and 7.9 per cent, respectively) and 
urban and rural population (34.6 per cent and 12.1 per cent). 
By 1961, the literacy rate increased to 24 per cent 1,62,600 
Adult Literacy Centres were started and 40,54,530 illiterates 
made literate. 

During the Second Five-Year Plan (1957-62) new schemes, 
such as, Janta colleges, youth clubs, gram raksha dal, 
farmers’ club, mahila samities, setting-up of libraries and 
gram shikshan mohims were initiated. These programmes 
were continued in the Third Plan. 

The broad aim of the Third Plan (1963-68) was that adult 
education should be provided wherever there was demand 
for the same, The village panchayats, teachers and voluntary 
agencies must maintain popular enthusiasm and develop 


adult education and literacy on a continuing basis. The plan - 


allocation for social education was raised from Rs. 15 crores 
to Rs. 62 crores. 
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(14) In 1963, the Ministry of Education clarified the concept of 
adult education and social education. Social education 
meant adult education and was intended to bring the 
necessary social change. It was meant for the development 
of social, economic and political life of the individual. It 
was a subject for better work, better rest and better use of 
leisure. 

(15) The Kothari Education Commission gave a very serious 
thought to the subject of social education. It recommended 
part-time education and correspondence courses. The 
National Policy on Education (1968) stated: “The 
liquidation of mass literacy is necessary not only for 
promoting participation in the working of democratic 
institutions and for accelerating programmes of production, 
especially in agriculture, but for quickening the tempo of 
national development in general. Employees in large 
commercial, industrial and other concerns should be made 
functionally literate as early as possible. A lead in this 
direction should come form the industrial undertakings in 
the public sector. Teachers and students should be actively 
involved in organising literacy campaigns, especially as part 
of the Social and National Service Programme. Special 
emphasis should be given to the education of young 
practising farmers and to the training of youth for self- 
employment”. 

(16) During the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1969-74), the Programme 
of Farmers’ Education and Functional Literacy was extended 
to 100 districts so as to cover 10 lakh adult farmers. 
Departments of Education were set up in a number of 
universities. The National Board of Adult Education was 
established to advise the Government on the subject. About 
100 Nehru Yuvak Kendras were established to involve the 
non-student youth in the programmes of functional literacy. 
However, the financial crunch stood in the way of further 
development and progress became slow. Out of a total of Rs. 
809 crores for the Fourth Plan, Social Education received 
only Rs. 10 crores, i-€., 1.2 percent of the total plan outlay. 
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In 1971-72, the International Commission on Education 
established by UNESCO and headed by Mr. Edgar Faure, 
laid special emphasis on non-formal education for children 
and adult education for adults in the age group 15-35. 

The Fourth Five-Year Plan (1974-79) proposed to integrate 
adult education with all development programmes. Several 
vidyapeeths were set up to assist different agencies for mass 
education and functional literacy. 

The sixth Plan Working Group on Adult Education 
recommended that priority in adult education should be 
given to women, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. It 
was made a part of Minimum Needs Programme. The 
launching of the National Adult Education Programme was 
a significant achievement of the Sixth Plan (1980-85). By 
the end of December 1984, 1,86,510 centres were 
functioning in 31 States and UTs with an enrolment of 
55,34,763 adult learners. 

“The Challenge of Education”—A Policy Perspective 1985, 
brought out by the Government observed that since the 
rationale and dynamism of the adult education programmes 
come from the perceived imperative that it is a prerequisite 
for development and Survival, it seems necessary to consider 
how the national goals can be advanced through it. 

The National Policy on Education-1986, also known as the 
New Education Policy, spells out the perspective of adult 
education. Apart from facilitating the creation of the ability 
to read and write, the policy links adult education with 
national goals such as poverty alleviation, national 
integration, environment Conservation, energisation of 
cultural creativity of the people, observance of small family 
norms and promotion of women’s equality. It was spelt out 
as the responsibility of the whole nation. A massive 
Programme of adult education was envisaged for 
implementation through various modalities, 

Under the Programme of Action-1986, the target was to 
make 100 million illiterates, in the age group 15-35, literate 
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through a new National Programme of Adult Education, 40 
million by 1990 and another 60 million by 1995. 

(23) In pursuance of the 1986 policy, a National Literacy 
Mission was launched in 1988 and targets were 
reformulated and strategies recast. Accordingly, 30 million 
illiterates were expected to be covered by 1990 and another 
50 million by 1995. While Rural Functional Literacy 
Programmes (RFLP), the Post-Literacy Programmes and the 
Teaching-Learning Process were modified, new strategies 
like area-specific and time-bound approach to achieve 100 
per cent total literacy through TLC were evolved. 

(24) In May, 1988, a Mass Mobilisation Campaign under the 
Technology Mission, was launched by the then Prime 
Minister, Mr. Rajiv Gandhi, at New Delhi to achieve the 
targets. Similar campaigns were launched in 24 States and 
UTs on the same date and after. These campaigns were 
continued in subsequent years. 

(25) The Campaign Method gradually replaced the old method 
called Centre-based Approach in achieving literacy. The 
new method was initially tried through some specific 
projects in Gujarat, 20 talukas of the state of Karnataka and 
20 blocks in West Bengal. The Campaign Method had 
already succeeded in countries such as Burma, Cuba, 
Ethiopia, Nicaragua, Tanzania and Vietnam. 

(26) The concept behind the Campaign Method is Gandhian. It 
concentrates on well-knit, thoroughly organised, scientific 
attempt at mass mobilisation to achieve the target in a one- 
time programme in a particular area within a time-frame on 
a purely voluntary basis. The Total Literacy Campaigns are, 
therefore, area-specific based on area planning, time-bound, 
volunteer-based, people-centred and result-oriented. The 
campaigns are generally organised at district level through 
Zilla Saksharta Samities under the leadership of the District 
Collector/District Council. They involve a massive 
participation of non-governmental organisations (NGOs) 
and students and effective use of traditional and folk theatre 
forms in the literacy work. 
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(27) The first Indian town to become fully literate was Kottayam 


(28) 


(29) 


city in Kerala (April-June, 1989) in 100 days. The first 
district in India to acquire total literacy was Ernakulam, also 
in Kerala in one year (January-December, 1989). Kerala 
achieved the rare distinction of becoming the fully literate 
state in January-December 1999. The year 1990 was 
observed as the International Literacy Year and literacy 
work was accelerated throughout the country. 

The result of the literacy campaigns and other efforts was 
reflected in the country’s decadal census. In 1991, the 
literacy rate was 52.11 per cent as against 43.56 per cent in 
1981 for the population aged 7 and above. The 1991 census 
registered an increase of 8.55 per cent in the overall literacy 
rate compared to 1981 figures. Male literacy increased from 
56.37 to 63.86 per cent while female literacy increased from 
29.75 to 39.42 per cent. In terms of numbers, the increase in 
the number of illiterates was 22 million while that of 
literates was 118 million, the former from 302 to 324 
million and the latter from 234 to 352 million. For the first 
time the number of literates in India is larger than that of 
illiterates. 

The following table gives the growth of literacy rates from 
1951 to 1991: 


Literacy Rates 

Year Persons Males Females 
1951 18.33 27.16 8.86 
1961 28.31 40.40 15.34 
1971 34.45 45.95 21.97 
1981 43.56 56.37 29.75 

t (41.42) (53.45) (28.46) 
1991 52.11 63.86 39.42 


Note: Literacy rate for 1951, 1961 and 1971 related to 
population aged five years and above. The rates for the 
year 1981 and 1991 related to the population aged seven 
years and above. The literacy rates for the population aged 
five years and above in 1981 have been shown in brackets. 
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By March 1992, 25 districts had achieved total literacy. The 
Union Territory of Pondicherry achieved total literacy on 30 
November, 1991. Burdwan and Midnapore in West Bengal, 
Sindudurg and Wardha in Maharashtra, South Kannada and 
Bijapore in Karnataka and PPT Sivagana and Puddokotai in 
Tamil Nadu are the districts which acquired total literacy in 
the early phase of the campaigns. Ajmer was the first district 
in North India to get this distinction. At present TLC 
campaigns are being implemented partially or fully in 156 
districts. 

According to the 1991 census, the number of illiterates in all 
age groups was 33.6 crores. It was estimated that there 
would be 11.2 crore illiterates in the 15-35 age group of 
whom 70 lakh would have become literate by the end of 
March 1992. Thus, the target to be covered by the Eighth 
Plan was 10.5 crores compared to the achievement of 2.65 
crores during the Seventh Plan. 

The Post-Literacy Programme has been institutionalized in 
the form of Jan Shikshan Nilayams (JSN). As many as 
32,318 JSNs have been sanctioned of which 25,000 have 
become operational. The learning hours have been reduced 
from 500 to 200 by the introduction of Improved Pace and 
Content of Learning (IPCL). The scheme of Shramik 
Vidyapeeths (Workers’ Education) has been reviewed. The 
number of State Resource Centres (SRCs) has been 
increased. A National Institute of Adult Education (NIAE) 
was set up in 1991 to augment the technical and academic 
resource support to adult education and to undertake quality 
research and evaluation studies. 

During the Eighth Plan it was proposed to cover 345 
districts including about two-thirds of all districts in the 10 
educationally backward states by Total Literacy Campaigns. 
The centre-based approach will be phased out gradually and 
confined to hilly, tribal and sparsely populated areas and 
regions. There will be special strategy for backward 
districts. The effort is that at least 20 per cent of the 
expenditure on the campaign should be met by community 
contribution. 
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(34) By 1998-99, it is proposed to cover 450 districts under TLC, 
while 250 campaigns would have moved into post-literacy 
and 65 to the continuing education stage. 

(35) The content of literacy kit and the adult education 
programme at present includes literacy, numeracy and 
functionality. It would also include inculcation of values 
like secularism, national integration, scientific temperament, 
small family norm and environmental conservation. In some 
districts, women have taken up the cause of prohibition, 
peace and communal harmony. Child care and maternity 
haye also been included along with enrolment and retention 
of children in schools. 

(36) Student participation in the literacy campaigns is increasing. 
About million students are participating at present. Media, 
traditional folk-art forms, Jathas, Nukkad Theatre, songs 
have been built into the programme. A large number of 
voluntary organisations have been involved in these 
campaigns. 


In 1991, for the first time India’s literacy rate crossed the halfway 
mark as the census data reported an overall literacy rate of 52.21 per 
cent, with male literacy at 64.13 per cent and female literacy at 39.29 
per cent. The 53rd round of the National Sample Survey Organisation 
(NSSO) has indicated that literacy in the current decade data has shown 
dramatic improvement. As per available data, literacy rate in 1997 was 
62 per cent and it is projected to be 64 per cent by the end of 1998. 
Mizoram has overtaken Kerala and now holds the top slot with 95 per 
cent literacy. Among the Hindi-speaking states, Himachal Pradesh 
leads with 77 per cent literacy. Rajasthan has moved up from 38.55 per 
cent in 1991 to 55 per cent in 1997. Other States have also shown 
remarkable improvement in their literacy performance. With these 
optimistic trends, it is hoped that by AD 2005 illiteracy may perhaps be 
eradicated from the country insofar as 15-35 age group is concerned. 


Chapter 5 


Role of Central Government in 
Secondary Education 


here has been a phenomenal expansion of secondary education 

since independence. The pressure for expansion is increasing as 
the country progresses towards UEE. A major challenge, therefore, is to 
meet the growing demand for secondary education and also to ensure 
that the objective of qualitative improvement does not get diluted. 

The Central Government has played a significant role in improving 
the quality of secondary education and initiating measures for its 
diversification. Secondary education is being strengthened through 
various schemes, focusing on improvement of science education, 
environmental education, population education, culture and values in 
education, computer literacy, educational technology, physical 
education and sports. In addition, the NCERT has been providing 
resource support in crucial areas of educational research and training at 
school level. 

The National Policy on Education, 1986, as modified in 1992, 
envisages the provision of good quality education to children especially 
those with special talent and aptitude irrespective of their capacity to 
pay for it. In pursuance of this objective, the existing institutions have 
been strengthened and new institutions started. The Policy also 
envisages the establishment of yocational courses or institutions with a 
view to covering 10 per cent of higher secondary students by 1995 and 
25 per cent by A.D. 2000. Promoting education with national identity 
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throughout the country through pace-setting institutions is also an 
important highlight of this sector. Kendriya Vidyalays and. Navodaya 
Vidyalayas have been established with a view to promoting excellence 
in education with a national identity throughout the country. Navodaya 
Vidyalayas have an added objective to provide opportunity to talented 
rural children, particularly girls of the deprived sections of society. 


Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan 

The Kendriya Vidyalayas were established in 1963-64 to cater to the 
educational needs of the children of transferable Central Government 
employees including defence personnel, whose education was disrupted 
because of frequent transfers of the parents from one linguistic region 
to another and the resultant change in the courses of study. In 1965, the 
Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan, an autonomous body, was established 
to look after the task of opening and managing these Vidyalayas. A 
beginning was made with a nucleus of 20 schools by taking over the 
then Regimental Schools functioning under various defence 
establishments. Over the years these schools have become very popular 
and are in great demand. 

As on 1-11-1997, the number of Kendriya Vidyalayas in the 
country was 875. The total enrolment of these Vidyalayas as on 31 
March, 1997 was about 7,38,000 students, and staff strength was more 
than 42,000. 

Education is free in the Kendriya Vidyalayas up to class VIII. For 
classes IX to XII tuition fee is charged on varying rates from male 
‘students only depending on their parental income. Girl students, wards 
of the KVS employees, and SC/ST students are exempt from paying fee 
up to class XII. 

The Kendriya Vidyalayas have maintained high quality of teaching 
which is duly reflected in students’ performance in examinations, 
sports, debates, dramas and a variety of other co-curricular activities. 
The performance of students at class X CBSE 1997 examination was 
about 80 per cent/passed/while that of class XII in the same year was 
more than 83 per cent. Most of the Kendriya Vidyalayas run nature 
clubs and adventure clubs which are affiliated to the World Wildlife 
Fund of India and the National Adventure Foundation of India, 
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respectively. About 10,000 students are trained in rock climbing and 
about 550 are sent for trekking every year. 

Over the years the scout-guide movement has gained momentum. 
There are about 60,000 scouts and guides and 5,000 trained scout 
masters and guide captains to plan and organise the activities. The 
Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan has been given the status of a state by 
the School Games Federation of India and also by the Bharat Scouts 
and Guides. 

With a view to promoting national integration and international 
understanding, projects are taken by KVS students on all-India level 
duly assisted by their teachers. Social science exhibitions and science 
exhibitions are held every year. Youth parliaments are organised. 
Competitions in arts and music are held in every school every year. 

To keep pace with the latest developments, techniques and 
pedagogy, regular teachers’ training programmes are arranged for the 
professional growth and advancement of the teachers of the 
Vidyalayas. On an average about 75 types of courses are organised for 
different categories of teachers, headmasters and principals every year 
in which about 5,000 teachers participate. A periodical orientation of 
teachers in content and methodology of teaching has been the foremost 
factor which accounts for the high quality education being imparted in 
the KVS today. 

Value education and computer literacy are the two important 
features of the KVS curriculum. The object of the programme of value 
education is to promote national values, such as respect for each other’ s 
viewpoints, courtesy in speaking, dignity of work, team spirit, concern 
and service for all, patriotism and devotion to duty. All these values are 
reflected in the morning assembly of the Vidyalayas. Besides, there are 
programmes of accelerated learning for bright students and remedial 
coaching for slow learners and educationally backward children. 
Textbooks for students and guides for teachers and other teaching- 
learning material are prepared by the NCERT and examinations are 
conducted by CBSE for class X and class XII. Teaching methods are 
continuously updated and classroom learning is assisted by 
audio-visual aids and computers. 
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The KVS is fully funded by the Department of Education in the 
Union Ministry of Human Resource Development, Government of 
India. For the year 1996-97, the total expenditure on KVS was 280.28 
crores. 


Navodaya Vidyalaya Samiti 

To provide good quality modern education to the talented children 
predominantly from rural areas, the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (Department of Education) launched in 1985-86 a 
scheme to establish a Navodaya Vidyalaya in each district throughout 
the country. A beginning was made with the establishment of two 
Navodaya Vidyalayas, one in Haryana and the other in Maharashtra. As | 
on 30 October, 1997, 390 Navodaya Vidyalayas had been sanctioned. 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal have not opted for the establishment of 
such Vidyalayas. The schools are residential and located in rural areas. 

The Vidyalayas are managed by an autonomous body called the 
Navodaya Vidyalaya Samiti whose broad aims are to serve the 
objectives of excellence coupled with equity and social justice, to 
promote national integration by providing opportunity to children from 
different parts of the country to live and learn together and contribute to 
the national growth and development. These Vidyalayas are fully 
residential. Boarding and lodging to the students are free. There are no 
fees. The admission to the Vidyalayas is at the level of class VI on the 
basis of a test conducted by the NCERT. The medium of the test is the 
mother tongue or the regional language of the child. 

It has to be ensured that 75 per cent of the children admitted are 
from rural areas, and the remaining 25 per cent from urban areas. 
One-third of the students are girls and reservation to SC/ST is provided 
on the basis of population proportion in the concerned district, provided 
that in no district such reservation is less than the national average. 

There is 30 per cent migration of students in Class IX from one 
Navodaya Vidyalaya to another in different linguistic regions. The 
migration is mainly between Hindi and non-Hindi speaking districts. 
The Vidyalayas are co-educational. the medium of instruction up to 
class VIII is the mother tongue/regional language. During this period 
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intensive teaching of Hindi/English is undertaken. Thereafter, the 
common medium in all Navodaya Vidyalayas is Hindi for Social 
science and Humanities and English for Mathematics and Sciences. 

The Navodaya Vidyalayas have accepted and are implementing the 
three-language formula. The third language taught in the 
Hindi-speaking areas is linked with the migration of students as 
envisaged in the scheme of Navodaya Vidyalayas. In the 
Hindi-speaking districts the third language taught in a Navodaya 
Vidyalaya is the language of the 30 per cent students migrating to the 
Vidyalayas from non-Hindi-speaking regions. This language is 
compulsory for all. In the non-Hindi-speaking regions, the Navodaya 
Vidyalayas follow the prescribed three-language formula, i.e., regional 
language, Hindi and English. 

Continuous comprehensive evaluation is an integral part of the 
teaching/learning process of the Navodaya Vidyalayas. The scheme has 
been introduced from 1989-90 for improvement of students’ 
achievements and teaching/learning strategies on the basis of regular 
diagnosis followed by remedial instruction, to maintain the desired 
standard of performance. The Samiti organises a number of staff 
development programmes for the professional growth of teachers and 
principals of JNVs. During 1996-97, the Samiti organised 91 training 
programmes. 

The Navodaya Vidyalaya Samiti has its headquarters in New 
Delhi. The Regional Offices of NVS are functioning at Pune, Bhopal, 
Chandigarh, Hyderabad, Jaipur, Shillong, Lucknow and Patna. Each of 
these regional offices monitors the academic, financial and 
administrative functioning of the Vidyalayas under its jurisdiction. A 
total of 219 Navodaya Vidyalayas were upgraded to senior secondary 
stage during 1997-98. Science, commerce, humanities and vocational 
streams were introduced in these Vidyalayas. The construction 
activities of the Vidyalayas are looked after by the regional offices with 
the help of an executive engineer. The number of Vidyalayas 
functioning in their own buildings is 187. Construction work is going 
on in about another 229 Vidyalayas. 
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, Central Tibetan Schools’ Administration 
Another school system with which the Central Government is directly 
concerned comprises schools run for the children of Tibetan refugees. 

The Central Tibetan Schools’ Administration (CTSA) was 
established as an autonomous body in 1961 with the objective to set up, 
monitor and assist schools in India for the education of the children of 
Tibetan refugees. Initially, three schools were established with an 
enrolment of 570 students in 1961. In 1971, the number of schools rose 
to 13 with an enrolment of 4,330. In 1981, the figures of schools and 
students stood at 22 and 9,620 respectively. In 1991, the number of 
schools rose to 92 including 13 grant-in-aid schools and 49 pre-primary 
schools all over the country with 14,881 students. During 1997-98, 
CTSA administered eight senior secondary schools (six residential and 
two day schools); nine middle schools, eight primary schools and 96 
pre-primary schools, with a total enrolment of 11,232 students. CTSA 
also gave grant-in-aid to nine schools imparting education ‘to Tibetan 
children. 

Education is free up to class XII. Hindi and Tibetan languages are 
compulsory subjects right from class I. During 1993-94, Tibetan has 
been introduced as a medium of instruction in the primary classes. 
Tibetan music and dance are compulsory co-curricular activities from 
class I to X. Mid-day meals are provided to the children. 

Vocational courses are available in typing, stenography, 
accountancy, storekeeping in these schools. Tailoring is compulsory for 
all girl students whereas woodwork is taught to all boys from class VI 
to X in secondary and senior secondary schools. Students are prepared 
for All-India Secondary and All-India Senior Secondary Certificate 
Examinations conducted by the CBSE. Computer literacy instruction 
was introduced in these schools in 1985-86 as a pilot project. 

Reflecting remarkable improvement in academic standards during 
the recent years, the pass percentage of CTSA schools in the CBSE 
examinations in 1997 for class X was more than 72 and for class XII 
the pass percentage was equally high. For post-school studies, 15 
scholarships are offered for degree courses by the CTSA to meritorious 
Tibetan students with minimum of 60 per cent marks at plus 2 level in 
the agegroup 17-22. Five scholarships are offered for diploma courses. 
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The Government of India has reserved some seats for Tibetan students 
in various technical institutions. Seats are reserved for studies in 
medicine, engineering and pharmacy. The CTSA is fully funded by the 
Department of Education in the Ministry of HRD. 


National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) 
The NCERT was established in 1961 to bring about qualitative 
improvement in school education and teacher education. Its functions 
include research, development, training, extension and dissemination of 
educational innovations through various constituents such as National 
Institute of Education and the Central Institute of Educational 
Technology at New Delhi, Pandit Sunderlal Sharma Central Institute of 
Vocational Education at Bhopal and the Regional Colleges of 
Education at Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhubaneswar and Mysore with 17 Field 
Offices all over the country, mostly in state capitals. It is an 
autonomous body fully funded by the Ministry of HRD. 

The NCERT develops curricula, syllabi and prepares textbooks for 
classes I to XII. The syllabi prepared by the NCERT forms the basis for 
prescription of the scheme of studies by the CBSE for students of 
schools affiliated to it. The textbooks and the syllabi so prepared by the 
NCERT are made available to the States/UTs for adoption/adaptation. 
The Council also prepares instructional materials, teachers’ guides, 
training packages for teacher educators and supervisory personnel. The 
books are produced in English and Hindi. Besides, the Council brings 
out six journals, viz., Indian Education Review (quarterly), Primary 
Education (quarterly), Journal of Indian Education (bi-monthly), 
School Science (quarterly), Primary Shikshak (quarterly in Hindi) and 
Bhartiya Adhunik Shiksha (quarterly in Hindi). 

The NCERT is also charged with the responsibility of conducting 
All-India Educational Surveys. Six such surveys have been conducted 
so far. The sixth survey was conducted by the NCERT and the NIC 
with 30 September, 1993 as a reference date. A publication entitled 
Provisional Statistics has been brought out on the basis of the data 
collected from different states. The survey data on important aspects 
was supplied to the Ministry of HRD and the Planning Commission in 
the context of formulation of the Ninth Five-Year Plan. 
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In the field of primary education, the NCERT has assisted the 
Ministry of HRD in providing academic advice with regard to District 
Primary Education Project (DPEP). It has trained a very large number 
of primary school teachers. Its role in science education, girls’ 
education, education of the disabled and vocationalisation of secondary 
education has been distinct. 

The NCERT has played a leading role in providing academic 
guidance in the preparation of District Plans under DPEP to achieve the 
objective of ‘Education for All’ in the selected districts. Enrichment 
materials for NFE programmes was also prepared by the Council. 
Under Minimum Levels of Learning Programme, teachers’ guides have 
been brought out for primary classes. The Council maintains an 
effective liaison with State education authorities and State-level 
institutions particularly SCERTs and DIETs for providing academic 
inputs to school education system. 

The NCERT also acts as the central technical and monitoring 
agency for computer literacy and studies in schools (class). Advanced 
level training programmes of the teachers under this project are 
organised to upgrade their competencies to generate programmes in 
basic language. Another project entitled ‘Strengthening of Teaching of 
Modern Biology and Bio-technology with Computers as an Aid’ is also 
being co-ordinated by the NCERT. 

To review the textbooks from the standpoint of national 
integration, the NCERT co-ordinated and monitored the programme 
through a Steering Committee which was set-up for the purpose at the 
national level. School textbooks are evaluated with a view to ensure 
that the school curriculum designed in the country, while matching the 
cultural, geographical and ecological diversity of the land, does not 
contain any material or approach which can directly or indirectly 
perpetuate untouchability, racism, regionalism, casteism and 
communalism in the impressionable minds of school students. The 
programme was first started in 1981. It was given a fresh look in 
1989-90. In this programme, the textbooks brought out by the State- 
level agencies and private publishers and being used in the schools 
under all types of management are reviewed. 

Elementary Education and Teachers’ Training received special 
attention of the NCERT during recent years. Programmes and activities 
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related to improvement of courses of studies, textual material support 
and ancillary materials for enrichment of instruction were undertaken to 
give support not only to universalisation of elementary education and 
training of teachers but also to improve the content and process of 
secondary education and vocationalisation of education. New 
educational technology is being increasingly used to improve the 
quality of school education and teachers’ potential. The outreach of 
academic support and consultancy services was extended to states and 
district-level agencies. Steps are being taken to attend to development 
of school education sector in the North-Eastern Region. Emphasis is 
being given to meet the educational needs of disabled children and 
those belonging to SCs, STs and minorities. 

The focus of Non-Formal Education (NFE) programmes remained 
on resource development in States and voluntary organisations. Draft of 
a learner specific Primer for girls working in slums and rural areas was 
developed. Competencies in languages (Hindi and English) and 
Mathematics for NFE learners at upper primary stage were identified 
and guidelines for the authors of textual materials were developed. 
Academic guidelines for NFE programme at upper primary stage were 
also prepared. 

The Regional Institutes of Education continued to organise 
pre-service teacher education programmes, viz., (1) Four-Year 
Integrated B.Sc. B.Ed. course, and (2) One-year M.Ed. course with 
specialisation in Elementary Education. A project on Appraisal of 
Teaching Practices in Pre-service Teacher Education Programme has 
been undertaken. Case studies of innovative school teachers are in 
progress. 


Vocationalisation of Secondary Education 

A major concern during recent years has been the need for 
vocationalisation of secondary education. In accordance with the 
priority accorded to the yocationalisation of education in the national 
policy on education, 1986, a centrally-sponsored scheme of 
vocationalisation of secondary education was introduced in February 
1988. The main objectives of the scheme are to enhance individual 
employability, reduce the mismatch between demand and supply of 
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skilled manpower and provide an alternative for those pursuing higher 
education without particular interest or purpose. A centrally-sponsored 
scheme of pre-vocational education at lower secondary stage was also 
introduced from the year 1993-94 primarily to impart training in simple 
marketable skills to students of classes IX and X, and to develop 
vocational courses at the higher secondary level. 

In order to provide expert inputs in policy formulation and 
implementation on a continuing basis, a Joint Council of Vocational 
Education (JCVE) was set up at the national level, under the 
chairmanship of the Minister for Human Resource Development, with 
counterpart organisations at the State level. To ensure that the tasks laid 
down by the JCVE are performed effectively, a Standing Committee of 
JCVE was constituted under the chairmanship of the Education 
Secretary. 

A Central Institute of Vocational Education, named as Pandit 
Sunderlal Sharma Central Institute of Vocational Education, was set up 
at Bhopal in July 1993 under the overall umbrella of the NCERT. The 
Institute acts as an apex research and development organisation in the 
field of vocational education and provides technical and academic sup- 
port to the programme. The Institute has developed 82 competency- 
based curricula in six major areas which can be adopted by States/UTs 
with modifications based on the need and relevance of those courses in 
that particular area. The Institute has also been entrusted with the task 
of standardising the curricula/textbooks/instructional material of voca- 
tional courses. The Institute is, inter alia, engaged in conducting pro- 
grammes for training of teachers and orientation of key functionaries. 

The scheme at +2 stage is implemented through the State/UT 
administrations. So far all the States/UTs, except Lakshadweep, have 
joined the programme. Up to the end of 1996-97, 18,719 vocational 
sections have been approved in 6,486 schools, creating capacity for 
diversion of 9.35 lakh students to the vocational stream at the +2 stage. 
The actual enrolment is, however, likely to be less as optimum 
utilisation of facilities created may not be achieved. 

So far assistance has been provided to 11 States/UTs for 
introduction of Pre-vocational courses in 679 schools. These are the 
States/UTs of Assam, Chandigarh, Delhi, Karnataka, Manipur, Madhya 
Pradesh, Punjab, Rajasthan, Maharashtra, Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh. 
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About 150 vocational courses have been introduced at the +2 stage 
in six major areas, viz., agriculture, business and commerce, 
engineering and technology, health and para-medical services, home 
science services and others. 

The scheme lays considerable emphasis on practical training of 
students, both during the course of study as well as after completion of 
the course. Sixty vocational subject fields have so far been covered 
under the Apprenticeship Act to enable the vocational graduates at the 
+2 level to avail the benefit of the Apprenticeship Scheme. Thirty-four 
additional subject areas have been identified to be covered under the 
Act. 

The main weaknesses witnessed in implementation of the 
programme have been a general preference in society for formal 
education and a corresponding disparagement of vocational education, 
low priority accorded by States/UTs, non-availability of trained 
teachers and appropriate textbooks; inadequate linkages with industries 
and limited avenues for vertical mobility. A computerised Management 
Information System (MIS) has been developed for vocational education 
to obtain necessary information on different aspects of programme 
implementation by the National Informatics Centre (NIC). 


Central Board of Secondary Education 

The Central Board of Secondary Education (CBSE), established in 
1929, enjoys the distinction of being the second oldest Board of 
Secondary Education in India. The Board is an apex national body 
which substantially upgrades educational standards and introduces 
innovations in secondary education. The jurisdiction of the Board 
stretches beyond national geographical boundaries. It has an equally 
diverse mandate which includes: the conduct of annual class X and XII 
examinations, grant of affiliation to educational institutions, review and 
upgrading of the curriculum. 

Over a period of seven decades, the Board has grown 
tremendously in terms of schools and number of students. There are at 
present 5,119 schools within the country and in 18 other countries in 
South and West Africa, Middle East Region, Russia, Tanzania, etc. The 
schools affiliated to the Board equally represent its heterogeneous 
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character—Kendriya Vidyalayas catering to the wards of transferable 
Central Government employees, Jawahar Navodaya Vidyalayas 
(residential schools), Government aided schools and private schools are 
all affiliated to it. The jurisdiction of the Board extends to the Union 
Territories and States in India that do not have their own school boards 
like the States of Sikkim and Delhi, Union Territories of Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Lakshadweep, Daman and Diu, Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli, Pondicherry and Chandigarh. 

The major thrust of the CBSE is on improving the quality of 
education in schools affiliated to it. It includes curriculum renewal, 
vocational courses, in-service orientation programme for teachers and 
in-depth analysis of question papers. The main strength of the 
curriculum devised by the Board is its flexibility to meet the diverse 
demands and students’ population located in different parts of the 
country and abroad. As a result of this, the syllabus is updated on a 
regular basis with the involvement of practising teachers and 
committees of courses in different subjects, for secondary and senior 
secondary levels. 

In pursuit of continuous and comprehensive evaluation, objectivity 
and transparency, the Board has introduced several reforms and 
innovations in the following areas: the administration of examination; 
collective paper designing; moderation; pre-testing of marking 
schemes; long range evaluation exercises in some internal and external 
examinations; development of model question papers and marking 
schemes; and Variance analysis before the declaration of results. 

The Board also conducts all-India pre-medical and pre-dental 
examinations. During 1997-98, 1,61,664 candidates registered 
themselves for these examinations, 

The thrust of the curriculum design is upon providing knowledge, 
promoting psychomotor skills, developing logical thinking and 
scientific aptitude and Strengthening value-based approach to life. The 
Board has provided 37 different vocational courses which can be 
offered depending upon the requirements of the students. 

The CBSE is the first Board in the country to introduce Generic 
Vocational Course at the +2 level. This competency-based curriculum 
provides skills that cut across various vocations and prepare a learner 
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for occupational role in general. The contents of this course include 
house keeping to automation and robotics, resource management, 
goal-setting, work culture, etc. 

In consonance with the NPE 1986, the Board has launched special 
adult literacy drive in all the affiliated schools. The programme calls 
for the involvement of students and schools on a mass scale and forms 
an essential component of work experience whereby 20 per cent 
weightage has been earmarked for this activity. 

To familiarise the students with the growing concerns of 
environmental degradation, ecological imbalances and the global 
concerns on environmental issues, the Board has launched 
environmental education in schools. 


National Open School 

The National Open School (NOS) was established by the Government 
of India, Ministry of Human Resource Development (Department of 
Education) as an autonomous body in November 1989 by 
amalgamating the Open School of CBSE which was functioning in 
Delhi for about a decade having been started as a project in 1979, The 
main objective of the NOS is to provide education to the disadvantaged 
sections of society through open learning system and distance 
education. It is, therefore, offering an alternative and a complementary 
system of education to rural people, the urban poor, women and girls, 
SC and ST, working adults and school drop-outs. It has taken education 
to the doorsteps of the learners and has allowed them to study at their 
own pace at a place and time convenient to them. 

The present enrolment of the NOS is about 2.5 lakhs. The 
Association of Indian Universities, in its notification dated 25 July, 
1991, has accepted the Senior Secondary Examination of the NOS as 
equivalent to Higher Secondary/Pre-University Examination for the 
purpose of admission to institutions of higher education. 

Apart from general education, the NOS also imparts vocational 
education. During 1993-94, 17 vocational courses were introduced. 
144 institutions were identified as accredited vocational institutions. 
For general education, 667 institutions have been identified as 
accredited institutions as on 31.3.1998. These institutions are known as 


partners of NOS. 
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The reading material of the NOS, at present, is in Hindi and 
English medium. It is proposed to supply the material in Telugu, 
Bengali and Marathi also. During the year 1993-94, 25 lakh books of 
500 titles were published. 


National Awards for Teachers 

The scheme of National Awards for Teachers was started in the year 
1958-59 with the object of raising the prestige of teachers and giving 
public recognition to the meritorious teachers working in primary, 
middle and higher secondary schools. In 1967-68, the scope of the 
scheme was enlarged to cover the teachers of Sanskrit Pathshalas, etc. 
run on traditional lines. In 1976, the scheme was further enlarged to 
cover Arabic/Persian teachers of Madrasas. Since the year 1993, the 
scheme has. further been enlarged to cover teachers from Sainik 
Schools, Navodaya Vidyalayas and schools run by the Atomic Energy 
Education Society. Each award carries a certificate of merit and a sum 
of Rs. 10,000 along with a silver medal. The number of awards given 
have been increased from 296 to 302 from the year 1993, 


National Foundation for Teachers’ Welfare 

National Foundation for Teachers’ Welfare (NFTW) was set up in 1962 
under the Charitable Endowments Act, 1980. The main objective of the 
Foundation is to promote the welfare of school teachers, and to 
alleviate distress among them and their dependants in indigent 
circumstances through financial assistance. 

Annual contributions from member-States/UTs and 10 per cent of 
the collections of donations on the Teachers’ Day constitute the corpus 
of the Foundation. The States/UTs retain 90 per cent of the proceeds of 
donations. Funds of the Foundation at the central level are invested in 
five-year time deposits through the Treasurer of Charitable 
Endowments for India. Financial assistance is extended centrally 
through the following schemes: construction of Shikshak Sadans; 
subsidy for academic activities of teachers; paid holiday to the awardee 
teachers; support for professional education of children of school 
teachers; gratuitous relief in cases of serious accidents; and grant of 
financial assistance to teachers for serious ailments. 


Chapter 6 


Higher Education— 
The Centre’s Role 


Growth of Higher Education 
Pp to independence, the growth of institutions of higher education 
in India was very slow and diversification in areas of studies was 
very limited. In 1947, when India became independent, it had just 20 
universities and about 500 colleges located in different parts of the 
country. It enrolled around a hundred thousand students in higher 
education. After independence, the number of institutions has increased 
significantly. At present (1998), there are 229 universities and 
equivalent institutions including 116 general universities, 12 science 
and technology universities, 5 women’s universities, 11 language 
universities and 11 medical universities. Besides, there are universities 


. focusing on journalism, law, fine arts, social work, planning and 


architecture and other specialised studies. In addition, there are 9,703 
colleges where 80 per cent of undergraduate and 50 per cent of 
postgraduate education is imparted. The number of students has 
reached the level of 6.75 million and there are nearly 3,21,000 teachers 
in the higher education system. The government expenditure alone was 
of the order of Rs.42,126 millions in 1996-97, and during the 
subsequent period this has risen even higher. 
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The Centre’s Role 

Co-ordination and determination of standards in institutions as well as 
higher education or research, scientific and technical institutions are the 
responsibility of the Central Government as per Entry 66 of the Union 
List of the Seventh Schedule of the Constitution of India. 
Establishment of central universities and institutions of national 
importance is also the responsibility of the Centre vide Entry 63 of the 
same list. Subjects listed under Entry 25 of the Concurrent List of the 
Constitution are also under the authority of Parliament in concurrence 
with that of state legislatures. 


University Grants Commission (UGC) 
In pursuance of the above provisions, Parliament has passed a number 
of Acts the most notable being the University Grants Commission Act, 
1956. The Act was amended in 1972. The main function of the UGU is 
to sanction grants to central as well as state universities for 
development and maintenance of standards in teaching, examination 
and research in universities. It also recommends measures for 
improvement in university education and gives advice for allocation of 
grants and establishment of new universities. The Chairman, the Vice- 
_ Chairman and the Members of the Commission are appointed by the 
Central Government. Section 20 of the Act lays down that in the 
discharge of its functions, the Commission shall be guided by such 
directions on questions of policy relating to national purposes as may 
be given to it by the Centre. Section 21 of the Act makes it obligatory 
on the Commission to furnish to the Central Government such 
information with regard to its activities as the Government may require 
from time to time. To fulfil its objectives, the Commission can inquire, 
among other things, into financial and academic needs and recommend 
new courses in the universities. It is mainly because of the measures 
undertaken by the UGC that the sector of higher education has 
expanded in an unprecedented manner during the last 50 years. As per 
Section 18 of the UGC Act, the Annual Reports of the UGC are placed 
before Parliament every year and discussed. 
4 The measures taken by the UGC for improving teaching in 
universities include introduction of three-year degree courses, 
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organisation of tutorials and seminars, improvement of buildings, 
laboratories, libraries, playfields and stadia, provision for hostel 
facilities, stipends for meritorious students, scholarships for research, 
special and remedial coaching for students belonging to Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and minorities and increase in the salaries of 
university teachers. 

The NPE-1986 visualised that higher education should become 
dynamic as never before. The main features of the programmes and 
strategies to impart necessary dynamism to the higher education system 
consist of the following: (1) consolidation and expansion of 
institutions; (2) development of autonomous colleges and departments, 
(3) redesigning of courses; (4) strengthening research; (5) improvement 
in efficiency; (6) creation of structures for co-ordination at the state and 
national levels; (7) mobility; (8) finances; review and monitoring; and 
(9) strengthening of open learning system. 

In pursuance of the above Policy and Programme of Action, 1986, 
some of the major developments in higher education in the post-policy 
period are summarised below: 


(1) Revision of pay scales of university and college teachers 
with financial assistance from the Central Government, 
provision of career advancement linked to performance 
appraisal and training; and formulation of a Code of 
Professional Ethics for teachers; 

(2) Introduction of National Eligibility Test (NET) for 
recruitment of university and college lecturers and selection 
of Junior Research Fellows; 

(3) Establishment of 48 Academic Staff Colleges by UGC in 
different universities for organising orientation programmes 
for newly appointed teachers and in-service programmes for 
other college and university teachers; 

(4) Conferment of autonomous status on 119 colleges in 
different states in the country; 

(5) Restructuring of the courses for undergraduates by UGC 
with a view to linking education with work experience and 
productivity. Seven hundred and eight four colleges have 
received assistance in this respect; 
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(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


a1) 


(12) 
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Settingup of Inter-University Centres for providing common 
facilities in research in nuclear science, astronomy, 
astro-physics, atomic energy and crystal growth; 
Formulation of UGC guidelines for establishment of State 
Councils of Higher Education (SCHE), and establishment of 
a State Council of Higher Education in Andhra Pradesh; 
Providing assistance to universities for promoting Adult 
Education Programmes, Extension, Continuing ‘Education 
and Post-Literacy Programme; 

The Scheme of Special Coaching for Educationally 
Backward Minorities which is in operation in 20 universities 
and 33 colleges assisted by UGC; 

Provision of financial assistance to universities for research 
projects in ‘women’s studies’; 

Circulation of model curricula developed by UGC’s 
Curriculum Development Centres in 27 subjects in Science, 
Social science and Humanities; and 

Expansion of distance learning and open university system. 


Central Universities 


The following universities established by the Central Government are 
functioning as Central Universities: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
0) 
(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


Banaras Hindu University (established in 1916) 

Aligarh Muslim University (established in 1920) 

Delhi University (established in 1922) 

Visva Bharati (established in 1951) 

Jawaharlal Nehru University (established in 1969) 

North Eastern Hill University (established in 1973) 
Hyderabad University (established in 1974) 

Pondicherry University (established in 1985) 

Indira Gandhi National Open University (established in 
1985) 

Jamia Millia Islamia (established as Deemed to be 
University in 1962 and as Central University in 1988) 
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New Universities (Central) 
(11) Assam University (established in 1989) 
(12) Nagaland University (established in 1989) 
(13) Tezpur University (established in 1993) 


A Central University is established through an Act of Parliament, 
and is fully funded by the Central Government which has a special 
responsibility for its maintenance, growth, standards and 
accountability. Some of the Universities such as Banaras Hindu 
University, Aligarh Muslim University, Delhi University and Jamia 
Millia Islamia were in the forefront even during the freedom struggle. 
After independence, these universities became the centres of advanced 
studies and research. 


Diversification 

Within the formal system, an increasing diversification has been taking 
place since 1950s. Under the scheme of diversification, there are three 
courses—foundation, core and applied—which have built-in flexibility 
in special combinations. The scheme also provides for introduction of 
courses for developing vocational skills in certain areas relating to 
regional and national needs. 

The UGC has also launched a scheme of career-orientation to 
education and a number of institutions have introduced career-oriented 
courses in 35 subjects. In the field of professional education, stress has 
come to be laid on new areas of studies, which have direct relevance to 
new industries. Open learning systems and distance education courses 
have also contributed significantly to the diversification of courses. The 
UGC has also launched a TV programme for general awareness in 
natural sciences, social sciences and arts. 


Quality Improvement 

A number of measures have been taken for quality improvement. These 
include the development of infrastructure, curriculum, human resources 
and research and establishment of centres of excellence and inter- 
disciplinary and inter-institutional programmes. The scheme of 
academic staff colleges was started in 1986-87, under which 45 such 
colleges have been set up. These colleges conduct orientation 
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programmes for training new teachers and also refresher courses in 
various disciplines for in-service teachers to enable them to update their 
knowledge. 

To enrich the quality of higher education, a country-wide 
classroom programme was launched. Under this scheme, special films 
on various subjects are prepared and telecast for the benefit of students 
and teachers. Twenty-one centres have been set up to produce special 
films, and a large number of video tapes are being produced for 
transmission on the national TV network. 


National Eligibility Test 

There is a system of National Eligibility Test for selection of teachers 
in the system. The student-teacher ratio in the Indian system of higher 
education is 1:21. The UGC conducts qualifying tests for determining 
the eligibility for lecturership and for award of Junior Research 
Fellowship in Humanities and Social Sciences. Similar tests in science 
subjects are conducted jointly by the UGC and the CSIR. 


Autonomous Colleges ` 

Apart from these initiatives, a number of regulatory measures have 
been taken to bring about structural reforms and ensure quality in 
higher education. A scheme of autonomous colleges has been launched 
under which teachers in the colleges themselves prescribe the 
curriculum and conduct the evaluation of their students through a 
system of continuous evaluation. At present, there are 119 autonomous 
colleges. The UGC constitutes review committees in order to oversee 
and assess the quality of the college programmes. 


Reforms in the Examination System 

There is also a programme for reforms in the examination system and 
various experiments have been conducted to ensure that students are 
freed from the burden of annual examinations and are encouraged to 


continue to study throughout the entire period of study. Further thought 
is being given to broaden these experiments. 
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Indira Gandhi National Open University 

The National Policy on Education 1986 with modifications undertaken 
in 1992 states: “The open learning system has been initiated in order to 
augment opportunities for higher education, as an instrument of 
democratising education and making it a lifelong process. The 
flexibility and innovativeness of the open learning system are 
particularly relevant for those who had joined the vocational stream”. 
The Indira Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU) was established 
in fulfilment of these objectives by an Act of Parliament in September 
1985. The university has initiated special programmes of higher 
education for specific target groups like women, people living in 
backward regions, hilly areas, etc. 

The following programmes are offered by the University: 


Certificate Programmes 
1. Certificate in Rural Development (English) 
2. Certificate in Food and Nutrition (English, Hindi, Gujarati, 
Kannada, Malayalam, Marathi, Punjabi and Tamil) 
3. Guidance for Primary School Teacher (English) 


Diploma Programmes 
1. Creative Writing in English (English) 
Creative Writing in Hindi (Hindi) 
3. Computers in Office Management (English) 
4. Distance Education (English) 
5. Higher Education (English) 
6. Rural Development (English and Hindi) 
7. Management (English) 
8. Advanced Diploma in Management (English) 
9. Human Resource Development (English) 
10. Marketing Management (English) 
11. Financial Management (English) 
12. Operations Management (English) 
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Bachelor's Degree Programmes 
1. B.A. in Economics, Political Science, Public Administration, 
History, Sociology (English and Hindi) 


2. B.A. (English) and B.A. (Hindi) 

3. B.Com. (English and Hindi) 

4. B.Sc. (English and Hindi) 

5. Bachelor's Degree in Library Science (English) 
Master's Degree 


1. Master's Degree in Business Administration (English) 
2. Master’s Degree in Distance Education (English) 


IGNOU’s programmes are telecast by Doordarshan since May 
1991. The programmes are telecast everyday on its Enrichment 
Channel from 7.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m. since August 1993. The 
Government of Japan, under an agreement, will set up in the IGNOU 


campus two video studios and two audio studios fully equipped with all 
modern facilities. 


Distance Education Council 

The Distance Education Council has been set up by IGNOU for 
promotion, co-ordination and determination of standards of the open 
university/distance education system. Its main objectives are as under: 


(1) The development of a common database for all open 
universities and distance education institutions with a view to 
establishing a network; 

(2) The establishment of a common student evaluation system for 
grading pattern with a view to encouraging student mobility 
and transfer of credits among open universities; 

(3) Development of joint Programmes and courses for IGNOU, 
State Open Universities and Directorates of Correspondence 
Education of conventional Universities; 

(4) Recommend financial assistance from IGNOU to State Open 


Universities for their development and certain specific 
projects; 
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(5) Organise programmes of training in human resources for the 
open universities in such areas as course development and 
production, organisation of support services, etc.; and 

(6) Launching a project with the assistance of Commonwealth of 
Learning to ensure the quality of programmes and courses 
offered by the open universities. 


On the recommendations of the Distance Education Council, 
IGNOU has sanctioned developed grants to three State Open 
Universities, viz., Dr. B.R. Ambedkar Open University, Hyderabad; 
Yashwant Rao Chavan Maharashtra Open University, Nasik; and Kota 
Open University, Kota (Rajasthan). 

According to the Programme of Action (1992), the Distance 
Education Council will assume the responsibility of developing the 
existing correspondence education programmes on a selective basis and 
converting them into distance education programmes. 

India today has a network of distance learnihg institutions. There 
are 45 universities that offer distance education programmes. In 
addition to IGNOU at the natiorial level, we have the following five 
State Open Universities: 


Dr. B.R. Ambedkar Open University, Hyderabad (1982) 
Kota Open University, Rajasthan (1987) 

Nalanda Open University, Bihar (1987) 

Yashwant Rao Chavan Open University, Nasik (1989) 
Bhoj Open University, Madhya Pradesh (1992) 
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Indian Institute of Advanced Studies (IAS) 

The Indian Institute of Advanced Studies, set up in 1965, aims at free 
and creative inquiry into the fundamental themes and problems of life 
and thought. It is a residential centre for research and encourages pro- 
motion of creative thoughts in selected subjects like humanities, indian 
culture, comparative religion, social sciences and national sciences and 
in other areas the Institute may from time to time decide. The Institute 
provides facilities for advanced consultation and collaboration besides 
an exhaustive library and documentation facilities. The IAS awards 
fellowships for advanced research every year. 
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Specialised Research Organisations 

The Department of Education, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, is also funding a number of specialised research 
organisations with a view to promoting and co-ordinating research 
programmes in specified fields. The major bodies are : the Indian 
Council of Social Science Research, the Indian Council of Historical 
Research and the Indian Council of Philosophical Research. 


Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR) 

The Indian Council of Social Science Research was established in 
1969, as an autonomous organisation, to promote and co-ordinate 
research in social sciences in the country. The headquarters of ICSSR 
are located in New Delhi. It has regional centres at Calcutta (Eastern 
Regional Centre), Chandigarh (North-western Regional Centre), 
Hyderabad (Southern Regional Centre) and Mumbai (Western Regional 
Centre). Its main functions are to sponsor, co-ordinate and review the 
Social Science Research programmes and administer grants to 
institutions and associations engaged in social science research. It also 
gives advice on research activities in government and outside, provides 
for technical assistance for the formulation of social science research 
programmes and organisation of and support to institutional 
arrangements for training in research methodology and 
inter-disciplinary research. The Chairman of the Council, an eminent 
social scientist, is nominated by the Government of India, Ministry of 
Human Resource Development (Department of Education) which fully 
finances the Council. The Council has a Documentation Centre at New 
Delhi which, in addition to documentation services and providing 
research information, is at present engaged in compiling a Directory of 
Learned Indian Periodicals in Social Science and Humanities in India. 


About 2,500 journals and 25 daily newspapers are being currently 
received by the library. 


Indian Council of Historical Research (ICHR) 
The Indian Council of Historical Research was set up by the 
Government as an autonomous organisation in 1972 to promote the 
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objective of research in, and writing of, history, to sponsor research 
projects and to inculcate an appreciation of the country’s national and 
cultural heritage. It encourages scientific writing of history, awards 
fellowships and undertakes publication and translation work. It is 
headed by an honorary Chairman, an eminent historian, nominated by 
the Government of India. It is fully funded by the Department of 
Education in the Ministry of Human Resource Development. It has also 
a Documentation Centre and brings out a journal entitled The Indian 
Historical Review. Currently, the Council is engaged in two major 
projects, viz., ‘Dictionary of Social and Economic and Administrative 
Terms in Indian/South Asian Inscriptions’ and “Economic History of 
India during the British Rule’. 


Indian Council of Philosophical Research (ICPR) 

The Indian Council of Philosophical Research was set up in 1981 by 
the Government of India as an autonomous organisation with the 
following objectives: 


(1) To promote teaching and research in philosophy; 

(2) To review the progress of research in philosophy from time to 
time and to co-ordinate research activities in philosophy; and 

(3) To provide financial assistance to institutions/organisations 
and individuals engaged in research in philosophy and allied 
disciplines. 


The Council awards fellowships, organises seminars, conferences, 
workshops, refresher courses, provides travel grants to scholars and 
brings out a journal entitled Journal of Indian Council of Philosophical 
Research. It is headed by an honorary Chairman, an eminent scholar of 
philosophy, nominated by the Government of India. The Council is 
currently engaged in the preparation of Encyclopaedia of Indian 
Philosophy and the project entitled ‘ICPR Series in Classical Indian 
Philosophy’ and ‘ICPR Series of Indian Philosophical Classics in 
Translation’, The Council is fully funded by the Department of 
Education in the Ministry of Human Resource Development. 
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Association of Indian Universities (AIU) 

The Association of Indian Universities, New Delhi, is an apex 
voluntary educational organisation of universities for promotion and 
co-ordination of higher educational institutions which are its members. 
Its activities include dissemination of information, research, 
publication, conduct of Vice-Chancellors’ conferences, training of 
university administrators co-operation among the institutions in the 
field of sports, etc. It brings out regularly publications entitled 
Universities Handbook, Handbook on Medical, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Management, Distance Education Institutions, a 
Bibliography of Doctoral Dissertations and a weekly journal entitled 
The University News. For its research programmes it receives grant 


from the Department of Education in the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development. 


National Evaluation Organisation 

In pursuance of the modified National Policy on Education (1992) and 
with an ultimate goal of delinking of degrees from the jobs in selected 
areas, particularly in services where a university degree is not a 
necessary qualification, the NEO has been set up as an autonomous 
registered society. The main objectives of the NEO are as under: 


(1) Conduct, on voluntary basis, scientifically and rationally 
designed tests for certifying the suitability of candidates 
irrespective of their formal qualifications for specified jobs; 

(2) Develop methodologies and techniques for testing knowledge, 
proficiency, abilities, skills, competencies and aptitudes 
necessary for the performance of specified jobs or a cluster of 
jobs; 

(3) Assist on such terms and conditions as the NEO may decide 
(if such assistance is sought), existing institutions and agencies 
which are conducting different tests by holding preliminary 
screening or similar other tests on their behalf, for the 
purposes of admissions to courses of higher studies, faculty 
recruitment, recruitment of scientists and specialists; and 
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(4) Function as a well-equipped resource centre at the national 
level in test development, test administration and test scoring 
and interpretation. 


Dr. Zakir Hussain Memorial College Trust 

The Trust was established in 1973 to take over the responsibility of 
management and maintenance of Dr. Zakir Hussain College, formerly 
known as Delhi College. The maintenance expenditure of the college is 
borne by the UGC and the Central Government in the ratio of 95 : 5. 
The UGC also sanctions grants for development schemes from time to 
time. It must be remembered that originally it was a madrasa which 
was converted into an Anglo-Arabic College by the East India 
Company Administration in 1825. 


Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute 

The Institute was established in 1968 to promote mutual understanding 
between India and Canada through an exchange of scholars, promotion 
of research, bilateral conferences and special projects. In accordance 
with the Memorandum of Understanding signed in 1968, as renewed 
for five years with effect from 1989, the Government of India has 
provided to the Institute, during 1993-94, a sum of Rs. 72 lakhs. For the 
year 1994-95, an amount of Rs. 75 lakhs (plan) has been provided in 
the budget of the Department of Education, Ministry of HRD. During 
1993-94, the 25th year of its founding, the Institute awarded 40 
Fellowships to Indian scholars to carry out their academic research and 
interactions with their counterparts in Canada, while 16 Canadian 
scholars carried out their research on India’s development and heritage. 


Investment in Higher Education 

Higher education in India is in deep financial strain, with escalating 
costs and increasing needs, on the one hand, and shrinking budgetary 
resources, on the other. The share of higher education in total planned 
resources increased from 0.71 per cent in the First Five-Year Plan to 
1.24 per cent in the Fourth Five-Year Plan. But ever since, it has 
declined continuously to 0.53 per cent in the Seventh Five-Year Plan 
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and further down to 0.35 per cent in the Eighth Five-Year Plan (1992- 
97), though the actual expenditure has increased by more than 100 
times from Rs.140 million in the First Five-Year Plan to Rs.15,000 
million in the Eighth Five-Year Plan at current prices, and 6.5 times in 
terms of real prices. Thus, although higher education in India is 
characterised by massive public investment, this investment is still 
regarded as much below the optimum. 

Recently, major efforts have been mounted for mobilisation of 
resources and it has been recommended that while the government 
should make a firm commitment to higher education, institutions of 
higher education should make efforts to raise their own resources by 
raising the fee levels, encouraging private donations and by generating 
revenues through consultancy and other activities. A suggestion has 
also been mooted for levying an educational cess. It is clearly seen that 
if higher education has to be maintained and developed further, the 
government will have to step up measures for encouraging self-reliance 
while providing a much more massive investment than hitherto. 


Chapter 7 


Technical Education 


he Constitution of India has clearly defined the responsibility of 

the Centre and the States with regard to technical education. 
Subject to the provisions of Entries 64, 65 and 66 of List I of the 
Seventh Schedule of the Constitution, technical education is a 
concurrent subject under Entry 5 of List II of the same schedule. In 
other words, while co-ordination and determination of standards in 
scientific and technical institutions is a direct responsibility of the 
Central Government, subjects listed under Entry 25 of the Concurrent 
List are also under the authority of Parliament with concurrence of 
State legislatures. Broadly, while higher technical education and 
institutions of national importance are the responsibility of the 
Government of India, major responsibility for undergraduate studies in 
technical education falls under the charge of State Governments with 
such assistance as may be given by the Central Government in the 
shape of grant-in-aid for the maintenance of proper standards and 
provision of new approved courses. Training of technical teachers and 
instructors is also the responsibility of the Central Government. In view 
of the fact that it is a very significant component of human resource 
development, the successive Five-Year Plans have laid great 
importance to technical education. : 

At the time of independence, India had only 38 technological insti- 
tutions at degree level while at diploma level there were 53 polytechnic 
schools. The total number of students receiving technical education was 
2940 at degree level and 3650 at diploma level. During the past five 
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decades, technical education in India has made phenomenal progress. 
India has now one of the largest systems of technical education in the 
world. During 1993-94, there were over 200 recognised technical insti- 
tutions at the first degree level and about 500 polytechnics at the 
diploma level with annual admission capacities of 40,000 and 80,000 
students, respectively. Facilities for postgraduate studies and research 
work (Ph.D level) have also been created for about 10,000 scholars. To 
enable the system to play its role with greater coverage, relevance and 
objectivity, several initiatives have been taken up to revamp the techni- 
cal education system. These include modernisation and removal of 
obsolescence, promoting institution-industry interaction, transfer of 
technology to rural sector, setting up of technology missions and up- 
grading the technical education in the country. A major project has 
been undertaken with the assistance of the World Bank to improve the 
capacity, quality and efficiency of the polytechnic system in India. 

The National Policy on Education, 1986, underlined the need for 
reorganising the technical and management education system to 
effectively deal with the change in economy, social environment, 
production and management processes and rapid expansion of 
knowledge and advances in science and technology. The policy laid 
specific guidelines for the qualitative and quantitative development of 
the technical and management education sectors; establishment of 
linkages amongst the concerned agencies, manpower assessment and 
technical education forecasting; increasing effectiveness of technical 
education management system, proper delivery systems, measures to 
achieve greater cost-effectiveness and generation of resources through 
suitable means. The Programme of Action, 1986, contained several 
initiatives and steps to be taken during the seventh Plan and thereafter. 
The All-India Council of Technical Education was given a statutory 
status under the AICTE Act in 1987. A massive project assisted by the 
World Bank costing Rs.1650 crores was taken up to modernise 
polytechnic education during 1992-98 covering 500 approved 
polytechnics in 16 States and one Union Territory. 

The modified National Policy on Education—1992 stressed the 
need for launching formal and non-formal technical education 
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programmes for women, economically and socially weaker sections 
and the physically handicapped. It also envisaged programmes to meet 
the demand of teachers and professionals for vocational education and 
its expansion. To consider self-employment as a career option, it 
emphasised training in entrepreneurship through modular or optional 
courses, in degree or diploma programmes. 


Indian Institutes of Technology (IITs) 

The six Indian Institutes of Technology at Kharagapur, Mumbai, 
Chennai, Kanpur, Delhi and Guwahati have been sét-up as institutes of 
national importance and premier centres of education and training in 
engineering and applied sciences at the undergraduate level and to 
provide adequate facilities for postgraduate studies and research. These 
institutes conduct four-year undergraduate programme (bachelor’s 
degree) in various fields of engineering and technology. They also offer 
integrated master’s degree courses of five-year duration in physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, bio-chemical engineering and bio-technology, 
18-month course in M.Tech and one-year postgraduate diploma courses 
in selected areas. The institutes also offer Ph.D. programmes in 
different branches of engineering, science, humanities and social 
sciences. 

Admission of students in the IITs at undergraduate levels is 
through a Joint Entrance Examination (JEE) where only the brightest 
students get through. The IIT system stands for the pursuit of 
excellence and is counted as one of the best in the world. The student 
intake of the five IITs during 1993 was 6975 for undergraduate courses, 
3827 for postgraduate courses and 2778 for research. Over the years the 
IITs have developed a large number of patents and they have been 
exploited by the industry. The Institutes have also earned a substantial 
revenue through sponsored research projects and consultancy. 

Another institute of national importance is the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, which was set up with the objective of imparting 
postgraduate education and carrying out research in various areas of 
basic science and engineering and technology. Several departments of 
the Institute have the dimensions of the best national laboratories with 
integrated Ph.D. programme. The Institute has established a Space 
Computer Centre of national importance. 
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All-India Council of Technical Education 

The All-India Council of Technical Education was set up in 1945 as a 
national expert body to advise the Central and State governments on 
development of technical education in the country. The Council has 
played a vital role in the planning and establishment of a large network 
of technical institutions. In 1987 it was given a statutory status by the 
AICTE Act, 1987. In order to ensure proper maintenance of standards 
and norms, accreditation, . funding of priority areas, parity of 
certification and awards and development of all-round technical and 
management education, the AICTE, in its Statutory role is expected to 
take the following steps, as listed in the Programme of Action (1992): 


(1) Regulate admissions to all programmes of studies in 
technical education institutions with reference to manpower 
requirements and take steps for ensuring that admissions are 
made as per the approved guidelines; 

(2) Activate the Boards of Studies which have so far not been 
Operationalised and set up more Boards of Studies; 

(3) Regulate effectively the establishment of new technical 
education institutions and Starting of new programmes of 
Studies with reference to the overall needs of the economy; 

(4) Ensure greater involvement of the States in the monitoring 
and regulation, and co-ordinated development of technical 
education; 

(5) Activate the accreditation process through the National 
Accreditation Board (NAB); 

(6) Strengthen the existing Regional Committees and establish 
additional Regional Committees for effective discharge of 
functions assigned to AICTE; 

(T) Take steps for laying down a realistic fee structure based on 
actual cost of education and lay down guidelines for its 
implementation; 

(8) Take steps for introduction of a penal clause in the AICTE 


Act for effectively curbing malpractices in the technical 
education system; 
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(9) Take suitable steps for enabling institutions to increase 
internal revenue generation; 

(10) Take steps for encouraging and promoting private initiative, 
support and participation in technical education system; 

(11) Generate revenue for meeting expenditure incurred by the 
AICTE on services rendered to all technical education 
institutions; 

(12) Lay down specific guidelines and norms for providing 
assistance to professional bodies on a selective basis so that 
they can conduct their activities effectively by way of 
consultancy, conferences, mission-oriented studies and 
surveys, conducting seminars and workshops; 

(13) Introduce a scheme for giving autonomy to selected 
technical institutions coupled with the concept of 
accountability so that the institutions can enjoy adequate 
freedom, flexibility and innovative approaches for meeting 
rapidly changing needs of society; and 

(14) The AICTE will lay down noms for granting Deemed 
University status to the technical institutions under the 
provisions of the Act on a selective basis. 


With the above provisions it is expected that standards in technical 
education will be ensured. The AICTE has laid down guidelines to 
ensure admission in technical institutions including engineering 
colleges strictly on merit. 

A number of statutory All-India boards have been set up by the 
AICTE for co-ordination and maintenance of standards in technical 
education. The AICTE has also set up a National Board of 
Accreditation to conduct evaluation of technical education. The 
Council has a scheme to generate database to monitor supply and 
demand of engineering and technical manpower: 


Indian Institutes of Management (IMs) 

There are four Indian Institutes of Management located at Ahmedabad, 
Bangalore, Calcutta and Lucknow which have earned a name as 
institutions of excellence. They have been set up by the Government of 
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India as autonomous bodies, to provide high quality education, training, 
research and consultancy in the field of management. As a follow-up of 
the NPE-1986, these institutions have also established research centres. 
While the Institutes conduct postgraduate programmes in management 
equivalent to MBA and fellowship programme equivalent to Ph.D., the 
research centres meet the needs of other non-corporate and 
under-managed sectors like. agriculture, rural development, public 
systems management, energy, health education, habitat etc. Two more 
IIMs, one at Indore and the other at Calicut, have also been recently 
established. IIMs play a leadership role in the nation’s managerial 
manpower development and carry out research in new emerging areas. 


National Institute of Training in Industrial Engineering (NITIE) 

The National Institute of Training in Industrial Engineering, Mumbai, 
was established in 1963 as an autonomous body, by the Central 
Government with the objective of providing education, training, 
research and consultancy in the field of industrial engineering. The 
Institute conducts long-term and short-term courses in industrial 
engineering and allied fields. Industry-oriented programmes to suit the 
Specific needs of an industry/organisation are being organised, besides 
evolving syllabi, teaching materials, norms and Standards and helping 


other institutions engaged in teaching industrial engineering and allied 
subjects. 


National Institute of Foundry and Forge Technology (NIFFT) 

The National Institute of Foundry and Forge Technology, Ranchi, was 
established, in 1966, by the Government of India as an autonomous 
body. It offers training Programmes in foundry and forge technology 
and provides trained manpower and up-to-date know-how to the 
concerned industries. It also provides industrial consultancy and testing 
services to several organisations. The Institute offers advanced diploma 
courses—M. Tech. course as well as refresher courses required by the 
industries in the field of foundry and forge techniques. The Institute 
also conducts research and development activities in the frontier areas 
pertaining to foundry, forge and related technologies. 
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School of Planning and Architecture 

The School of Planning and Architecture, New Delhi, was established 
in 1955, by the Government of India to provide education and training 
facilities in the field of rural, urban and regional planning. Since 1979, 
it is a deemed university. The school conducts bachelor’s degree course 
in architecture, master’s degree courses in planning with specialisation 
in urban and regional planning, transport planning and housing, 
architectural conservation, building engineering and management, 
landscape and architecture, etc. A new programme in master’s degree 
in industrial design has also been started in 1993-94. The School also 
organises short-term courses, seminars, workshops and special 
programmes which are attended by senior/middle level officers 
sponsored by departments of the Central and State Government and 
planning organisations. 


Technical Teachers’ Training Institutes (TTT Is) 

There are four technical teachers’ training institutes at Bhopal, 
Calcutta, Chandigarh and Chennai established by the Government of 
India in the mid-sixties to provide in-service training to polytechnic 
teachers and also to undertake various kinds of services to improve 
polytechnic education in India. Over the years the TITlIs have 
developed themselves as resource institutions for Technician Education 
Development. The Institutes at Bhopal, Chandigarh and Chennai offer 
postgraduate courses in technical teaching. In the last nearly quarter of 
a century the Institutes have done quality work in technical manpower 
profiles, curriculum development, instructional resources, student 
assessment, educational research, interaction with industry, technology 
transfer in rural areas and community polytechnic system. The TTTIs 
have been involved in a long way with the planning and 
implementation of massive State sector programmes on technical 
education with World Bank assistance. 


Regional Engineering Colleges 

Seventeen Regional Engineering Colleges have been established under 
a Central scheme in the major States to meet the growing demand of 
trained technical manpower for various development projects. While all 
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the colleges offer first degree courses in various branches of 
engineering and technology, 14 have facilities for postgraduate and 
doctoral programmes. Each college is a joint and cooperative enterprise 
of the Central and the concerned State Government. The entire non- 
recurring expenditure and 50 per cent of the recurring expenditure on 
undergraduate courses run by the RECs are borne by the Government 
of India, the balance of the recurring expenditure is met by the 
respective State Government. However, the entire expenditure for 
running postgraduate courses is borne by the Centre. 


Scheme of Development of PG Courses and Research 

Under the scheme of development of postgraduate courses and research 
work, the Government of India is directly assisting 16 States and 24 
non-government postgraduate institutions in engineering and 
technology, considered essential for effective teaching and R & D 
work. Special emphasis is being laid on emerging technologies. The 
scheme had made a significant contribution towards the development of 
technical education in the country as well as its economic development. 
In collaboration with the Department of Electronics, a master’s degree 
course has been introduced in computer applications at selected centres. 


Community Polytechnics 

The scheme of community polytechnics was initiated in 1978-79. The 
~ Scheme aims at sustainable community development through transfer of 
technology in rural areas with people’s participation at grassroot level. 
Their number has gone up to 442, out of which 83 are exclusively for 
women. About 100 trades/vocations have been identified for the skill 
training in rural areas. The scheme includes establishment of centres for 
development of rural areas for R&D support. Thirty-one diploma level 
institutions have been selected as centres for the purpose. Extension 
centres have also been set up in far-flung rural areas. This is an 
employment generation scheme which is changing the face of rural 
India. Community Polytechnics have made significant contribution 
towards promoting transfer of a large number of tested and approved 
items of technology to the rural areas including windmills, smokeless 
chulas, solar screens, agricultural implements, etc. 
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National Technical Manpower Information System 

To generate a strong data base to monitor the supply and utilisation of 
engineering and technical manpower at the national and State level, the 
Government of India have set up the National Technical Manpower 
Information System with a lead centre at the Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research, New Delhi, and 21 nodal centres in different 
States. 


Apprenticeship Training 
Four Regional Boards of Apprenticeship Training have been 
established at Kanpur, Calcutta, Mumbai and Chennai, by the 
Government of India in 1969 as autonomous bodies with the objective 
of providing industrial training to engineering graduates and diploma 
holders passing out of engineering colleges and polytechnics, under the 
Practical Training Stipendiary Scheme. Under the provisions of the 
Act, the industrial establishments are obliged to engage apprentices 
every year. The Central Government reimburses to the establishments 
who engaged these apprentices, half of the minimum amount of the 
stipend paid. The 1986 amendment has brought the 10+2 vocational 
stream under the purview of the Act. About 60 subject-fields have been 
notified for training of technician (vocational) apprentices. About 
_ 20,000 trainees are engaged every year as apprentices by different 
industrial establishments. To improve the quality of apprenticeship 
training a number of programmes have been developed by the Boards. 


Assistance to Technical Institutions through UGC 

Under this scheme, financial assistance is provided by UGC to 35 
university-maintained institutions in engineering and technology for the 
development of higher education and research. Besides offering 
facilities for undergraduate education, these institutions conduct a large 
number of postgraduate courses in various branches of engineering and 
technology. Some of the institutions also offer research facilities in 
fundamental and applied research at high level. For the continuance of 
various R&D programmes and consolidation of existing facilities, such 
as teaching, building, laboratories, hostels and staff quarters, adequate 
provision is made for these university-maintained institutions. Some of 
the institutions have earned national and international status for their 
attainments. 
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Educational Consultants India Limited (Ed. CIL) 

Educational Consultants India Limited, New Delhi, is the only public 
sector undertaking of the Ministry of HRD set up in 1981 under the 
Companies Act, 1956. It functions under the guidance of Board of 
Directors representing various ministries and organisations of the 
Central Government. It undertakes consultancy projects in India and 
abroad. It has executed projects in Mauritius and Ethiopia during the 
year 1993-94, completed the IIT, Assam Project awarded by the 
Ministry of HRD and the Evaluation of Population Education 
Programme awarded by the UGC. During the year 1992-93, Ed. CIL 
completed three consultancy projects abroad and four consultancy 
projects in India. Besides, four secondment projects and three supplies 
projects abroad were completed. Ed. CIL achieved a turnover of 
Rs. 3.05 crores during 1993-94 and a profit before tax of Rs. 0.59 crore. 


Administrative Staff College of India 

The Administrative Staff College of India, Hyderabad, was set up in 
1957 as a joint venture of the Government of India and industry. The 
college conducts workshops for secretaries and other top executives of 
the Government of India to develop new administrative culture. It 
undertakes research projects and consultancy assignments. It has also 
launched the Advanced Management Programme (AMP) for public 
enterprises sponsored by the Bureau of Public Enterprises. Other areas 
covered by its expertise are production, marketing, finance, materials 
management and investment planning. 


Sant Longowal Institute of Engineering and Technology 
The Sant Langowal Institute of Engineering and Technology has been 
set up to meet the special technical manpower needs of the State of 
Punjab. The Institute started functioning with the introduction of five 
certificate and three diploma courses from the academic session 
1991-92. The Institute is offering 12 certificate 10 diploma, and 8 
degree courses. 

The academic pattern of the Institute is designed unconventionally 
with vertical mobility and lateral entry at different levels of courses in 


engineering and technology, and stress on self-employment and 
entrepreneurship. 


Technical Education ill 


The Government of India has decided to set up a new engineering 
college at Jammu. The AICTE has approved the proposal of the J&K 
Government for this college with an intake capacity of 160 students. 


Technology Development Missions 

It is proposed to set up Technology Development Missions in the five 
Institutes of Technology at Kanpur, Delhi, Mumbai, Khargpur, Chennai 
and the Institute of Science at Bangalore with the object of meeting the 
emerging challenges in science and technology. The eight areas which 
have been approved for development are food processing engineering, 
integrated design and competitive manufacturing, photonic devices and 
technology, energy efficient technology and devices, natural hazards 
mitigation, communication networking and intelligent automation, new 
materials and genetic engineering and biotechnology. 


Regional Offices 

There are four regional offices of the ministry established as 
subordinate offices and acting as field agencies to promote schemes of 
technical education in the region at Mumbai, Calcutta, Kanpur and 
Chennai. They also act as secretariat of the regional committees of the 
AICTE. 


Capitation Fee 

The practice of charging capitation fee in engineering and technical 
institutions has persisted in independent India in spite of clear policy 
formulations by the Centre and legislations by some of the State 
Governments such as Bihar, Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh and 
Karanataka banning such payments for admission to engineering and 
medical colleges. And it is mostly in these very States that the practice 
continues. There is no legislation against the capitation fee in Tamil 
Nadu where also the practice exists. 

The Central Government made several recommendations to stop 
this practice. The Kothari Education Commission (1964-66) upheld the 
system of admissions on merit. The National Policy on Education—86 
and the modified National Policy on Education—92 emphasised that in 
the interests of maintaining standards and for several other valid 
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reasons, the commercialisation of technical and professional education 
should be curbed and an alternative system devised to involve private 
and voluntary effort in conformity with accepted norms and goals. In 
1987, the All-India Council for Technical Education was vested with 
statutory authority to deal with the problem of capitation fees. 
However, the fact remains that levy of capitation fee has not yet been 
clearly and legally banned. 

In 1992, the Supreme Court held, in a judgement, that extortion of 
money in the name of education cannot be sustained under law, is 
repugnant to Indian culture and is contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution of India. The right to education, the verdict said, flows 
from the right to life and capitation fee which was beyond the reach of 
the poor was a denial of that right. 


Chapter 8 


Language Policy, 
Development of Languages and 
| Minorities’ Education 


Language Policy 

jes is a multi-lingual country and has a well-defined policy on use 
of modern Indian languages as the medium of instruction. The main 

features of the language policy, as the medium of instruction, as 

enunciated in the National Policy Resolution, 1968, National Policy on 

Education, 1986 and modified National Policy on Education, 1992, are 

as under : 


(1) Mother tongue as the medium of instruction at the primary 
stage; 

(2) Three-language formula at the secondary stage; 

(3) Gradual switch-over to modern Indian languages as the media 
of instruction at the university level; 

(4) Evolution of scientific and technical terminology in all 
modern Indian languages, preparation of bilingual, trilingual 
and multilingual dictionaries, glossaries and encyclopaedias, 
etc.; 

(5) Use of technology for language development; 

(6) Modern techniques for translation; 

(7) Safeguards for linguistic minorities; 
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(8) 


(9) 
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Use of tribal languages and bilingual education for tribal 
areas; and 

To bring out the integrative character of languages for 
promotion of national integration. 


Language is a highly sensitive issue. Accordingly, its learning 
should be nurtured with care. The Education Commission (1964-66) 
had listed the following considerations for language learning: 


a) 


2) 


68) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Creation of motivation for learning language is a complex 
social process. This depends more on social and economic 
factors outside the school than on academic programmes of 
the school itself; 

Learning of a language should not be a burden on the child at 
the primary stage through imposition; such imposition can 
Vitiate the child’s entire attitude towards his/her studies and 
may generate hostility to the school itself; 

The priority should be the teaching of the mother tongue well 
and eradicating illiteracy; the study of an additional language 
at the primary stage should be kept at the minimum; 

Three languages at the elementary stage will interfere with the 
development of the child’s mastery over his/her mother tongue 
and with his/her intellectual growth; 

At the secondary stage the student could have been ‘won over 
to education’. Compulsory study or a heavier language load at 
this stage does less harm; 

Learning of English/Hindi should be facilitated not in terms of 
study but in terms of hours of study and level of attainment, 
two levels of attainment could be envisaged—those who study 
for three years and those who study for six years; 

Language learning should also be construed as a means of 
securing social and national integration. This could be 
facilitated by learning of English or Hindi as link languages; 
and 

Learning of English may be facilitated in the upper primary 
and secondary stages considering that this would be needed as 
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a ‘library language’ in the field of higher education and, 
consequently, a strong foundation in the language will have to 
be laid at the school stage. 


The crux of the Kothari Education Commission approach is that a 
water-tight stipulation is not possible in languages. What is important is 
the appreciation of languages as a means to an end, namely, imparting 
of communication, competency for reading, writing and speaking in the 
overall national and international context. 


Three-Language Formula 

The three-language formula is the result of the deliberations of the 
Chief Ministers’ Conference, 1961. The national integration statement 
issued in September 1961 referred to the long unbroken tradition of 
Indian civilisation which had survived many seemingly impossible 
historical predicaments through which India has passed. The ‘strange 
staying power’ of India included, inter alia, linguistic unity of the land. 
“We never had any linguistic jealousies in the past, nor did we have 
any prejudice against foreigners Or foreign languages”. The 
three-language formula was evolved primarily to promote national 
integration. “National integration”, the conference resolution stated, 
“cannot be built by brick and mortar, by chisel and hammer. It has to 
grow silently and in the minds and hearts of men. The only access is the 
process of education. This may be a slow process, but it is a steady and 
a permanent one”. 

The three-language formula has stood the test of time. The formula 
stipulates that in the Hindi-speaking States, apart from Hindi and 
English, there should be a modern Indian language preferably a South 
Indian language and in the non-Hindi-speaking States, apart from Hindi 
and English, one regional language should be taught at the secondary 
level. However, in actual implementation certain deficiencies have 
been observed which are listed as under: 


(1) All the languages are not being taught compulsorily. (The 


other view is that compulsion will defeat the spirit of the 
formula); 
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(2) Sanskrit which is a classical language has been substituted for 
modern Indian Language, (The other view is that Sanskrit is a 
modern as well as a classical language. It is a language of 
India’s culture and is the mother of all languages); 

(3) A South Indian language is not being taught anywhere in 
Hindi-speaking States except in Haryana where also provision 
has been made on a very limited scale; 

(4) Urdu and Sindhi have not been given the regional language 
status; 

(5) The duration of the compulsory study of three languages also 
varies; 

(6) Competency level to be achieved by students in respect of 
each language has not been specified; and 

(7) Some States are following a ‘two language formula’. 


Development of Languages 

Languages being the most important medium of communication and 
education, their development occupies an important place in the 
National Policy on Education and Programme of Action. Therefore, 
promotion and development of Hindi and other 17 languages listed in 
the Schedule VIII of the Constitution including Sanskrit and Urdu on 
the one hand and English as well as the foreign languages, on the other 
have received due attention of the Government of India. In fulfilling the 
constitutional responsibility, the Department of Education in the 
Ministry of Human Resource Development is assisted by autonomous 
organisations and subordinate offices. 


Central Hindi Directorate 

The Central Hindi Directorate was set up in March 1960 as a 
subordinate office of the Ministry of Education. The Directorate has 
since been implementing a number of schemes for the promotion and 
development of Hindi. 

The Department of Correspondence Courses of the Central Hindi 
Directorate is implementing the scheme of teaching Hindi as a second 
and foreign language to non-Hindi-speaking Indians. Teaching of Hindi 
has also been attempted through audio cassettes. Under the scheme of 
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publications, bilingual/trilingual new dictionaries have been published. 
The scheme of awards and prizes to Hindi authors helps to popularise 
Hindi in non-Hindi-speaking States. The Central Hindi Directorate has 
been implementing schemes relating to grants to voluntary Hindi 
organisations for the promotion and development of Hindi. 


Commission for Scientific and Technical Terminology 

The Commission for Scientific and Technical’ Terminology (CSTT) 
was established by the Government of India with the aim of developing 
all Indian languages as the media of instruction by enriching and 
developing them. The Commission has been engaged in the task of 
evolution of technical terms in Hindi, production of university-level 
textbooks, definitional dictionaries and various reference literature. So 
far, 53 definitional dictionaries have been published. A total number of 
5.5 lakh technical terms of different disciplines, viz., basic science, 
social science, humanities, technology, medicine, agriculture, etc., have 
been evolved. The Central Government has started the scheme of 
production of university-level books in Hindi and other Indian regional 
languages,. Under this programme, 11,780 books have been published 
since the inception of the scheme 


Kendriya Hindi Shikshan Mandal 

The Kendriya Hindi Shikshan Mandal, Agra, is an autonomous 
institution established by the Government of India, under the overall 
control of the Ministry of Human Resource Development (Department 
of Education). The Mandal runs Kendriya Hindi Sansthan under its 
aegis, with its headquarters at Agra and centres at Delhi, Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Guwahati and Shillong. The Sansthan conducts Hindi 
Shikshan Nishnat (M.Ed. level), Hindi Shikshan Parangat (B.Ed. level), 
Hindi Shikshan Praveen, four-year Hindi Shikshan Diploma and 
intensive Hindi-teaching orientation courses. 


Appointment of Hindi Teachers in non-Hindi Speaking States/UTs 
With a view to assisting the non-Hindi-speaking States/UTs for 
promotion and propagation of Hindi in pursuance of the provision 
contained in Article 351 of the Constitution the Central Government 
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has started, during the second Plan, the scheme of appointment and 
training of Hindi teachers in non-Hindi-speaking States. Under this 
scheme, Central assistance is provided to the non-Hindi-speaking 
States/UTs on hundred per cent basis. 


Central Institute of Indian Languages 

The Central Institute of Indian Languages (CIIL), Mysore, a 
subordinate office, has been helping in evolving and implementing the 
language policy of the Government of India and co-ordinating the 
development of Indian languages by conducting research in the areas of 
language analysis, language pedagogy, language technology and 
language use in society, a bias towards problem-solving and national 
integration. The major programme undertaken by the CIIL aims at 
development of Indian languages through research, developing 
manpower, production of materials in modern Indian languages 
including tribal languages. The CIIL provides financial assistance to 
individuals and voluntary organisations for publication in Indian 
languages (other than Hindi, Urdu, Sindhi, Sanskrit and English) 
inclusive of tribal languages. 


Modern Indian Languages Teachers 

The scheme provides 100 per cent assistance for appointment of 
modern Indian language teachers, preferably South Indian languages, in 
Hindi-speaking States. The Institute has also been assigned the 
responsibility of training of teachers appointed by various States under 
the Scheme of financial assistance for appointment of modern Indian 
language teachers in Hindi-speaking States. This scheme was initiated 


during the eighth Plan period and has been approved for continuation 
during the ninth Plan period, 


Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages 

In order to bring about substantial improvement in the, standard of 
teaching/learning of English, the Government is giving assistance 
through the Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages 
(CIEFL), Hyderabad, for the setting up of at least one district centre for 
English language in each state. Twenty-six district centres were 


) 
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initially sanctioned, There were eleven district centres in operation as 
on 31 March 1998, in different parts of the country. The Government is 
also providing assistance to regional institutes of English and English 
language teaching institutes of different States through the CIEFL for 
strengthening them. There are at present two regional institutes of 
English and nine English language teaching institutes. Apart from this, 
grants are also given to voluntary organisations/individuals for 
publication and purchase of books in the English language. 


National Council for Promotion of Urdu Language 

The Government has recently constituted the National Council for 
Promotion of Urdu Language (NCPUL) as an autonomous body with a 
view to furthering broad basing Urdu promotional activities. The 
NCPUL is engaged in preparation of academic literatures in Urdu for 
the benefit of Urdu-speaking people of the country. Financial assistance 
is provided to 48 calligraphy training centres spread in different parts of 
the country. Out of the 12 volumes òf Urdu Encyclopaedia planned, six 
have been published and the others are under preparation. Five volumes 
of English-Urdu directory have been published. 


National Council for Promotion of Sindhi Language 

The Government has constituted the National Council for Promotion of 
Sindhi Language (NCPSL) as an autonomous body with its 
headquarters at Vadodara in Gujarat for promotion and development of 
the Sindhi language. The Minister for Human Resource Development is 
the Chairman of the Council. The Council promotes the language by 
undertaking production of literature in Sindhi, to collect and evolve 
technical terms to enrich the language, to undertake and provide for 
publication of journals and periodicals, etc. 


Development of Sanskrit 
The Government of India has also formulated various schemes for the 


development of Sanskrit education in pursuance of the National Policy 
on Education (1986) and as per the gh Schedule of the Constitution of 
India. These schemes are being implemented through the following 


agencies. 
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— Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan 

— Maharishi Sandipani Rashtriya Veda Vidya Pratishthan 

— Scheme for Development of Sanskrit Education through state 
governments 

— Two Deemed Universities 


Scheme for Development of Sanskrit through State Governments/ 
Union Territories 

This is a Central plan scheme operated through the State 
Governments since 1962. Financial grants are provided by the 
Government of India on hundred per cent basis for the following major 
programmes: 


(1) Financial Assistance to Eminent Sanskrit Scholars in Indigent 
Circumstances 


(2) Modernisation of Sanskrit Pathshalas 
(3) Providing Facilities for Teaching Sanskrit in High and Higher 


Secondary Schools 
(4) Scholarships to students studying Sanskrit in High and Higher 
Secondary Schools 


(5) Grants to State Government for various schemes for 
promotion of Sanskrit 


Minorities Education 

The Government of India has played a special role in enforcing 
Constitutional provisions made for safeguarding the autonomy of 
minority institutions and for Promoting programmes for educationally 
backward minorities. The Constitution does not define a minority 
although it uses the term in five Articles viz., Article 29(1), 30(1), 
30(2), 350-A and 350-B. Definition is also not available in any other 
enactment or in the Government of India Resolution under which the 
Minorities Commission was established. The Constitution also does not 
give any criteria for determining a minority. For that we shall have to 
refer tosome of the judgements of the higher courts of law. 


Court Judgements 
The Supreme Court defined minority for the purposes of Article 30(1) 
of the Constitution of India, in the context of the Kerala Education Bill, 
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1957 as a community, linguistic or religious, which is numerically less 
than 50 per cent of the entire State population. So the question: “50 per 
cent of what?” was answered once and for all. The Court explained that 
in many towns persons belonging to a particular community flocked 
together in a suburb of the town or a ward of municipality and form a 
majority in that suburb of the town or a ward of municipality although 
in the context of the State they may still be in minority. The criteria, 
therefore, has to be the State and not the district, nor the suburb nor the 
taluka or a municipality or its ward. 

The Supreme Court clarified in another case in 197] that a 
linguistic minority for the purpose of Article 30(1) of the Constitution 
must at least have a separate spoken language. It is not necessary that 
the language should also have distinct script for those who speak it to 
be a linguistic minority. 

In another judgement by the High Court of Delhi in 1971 (Arya 
Samaj Education Trust Vs. Director of Education, Delhi 
Administration) the expression “Minorities based on religion’ was 
made clear. The court held that the word ‘religion’ in Article 30(1) of 
the Constitution is confined to the well-defined religions of India, such 
as Hinduism, Islam, Sikhism, Christianity, Jainism etc., and it does not 
cover a sect or a part of the religion. Arya Samaj was, therefore, 
regarded as a reformed sect of Hindu way of thinking and as such a sect 
or a part of Hinduism, the Shias and the Ahemadiyas among the 
Muslims and the Namdharis among the Sikhs cannot be regarded as 
religions for the purposes of fundamental rights guaranteed under 
Article 30(1) of the Constitution. 

A gist of the Court judgements in cases relating to the 
Constitutional provisions is given below: 


(1) The culture of minorities can best be preserved and maintained 
by effective control of the minorities themselves over their 
educational institutions. 

(2) Preservation of language of minority is essential for 
maintenance of its culture. 

(3) The minority character of the institution is not lost by 
admitting students in minority institutions belonging to other 


communities. 
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(4) The regulation by the State in the interest of maintenance of 
educational standards and welfare of the teachers and students 
is permissible. 

(5) If minority educational institutions are compulsorily affiliated 
to a particular university they cannot be required to adopt a 
regional language other than their own mother tongue as the 
sole medium of instruction. They have a Constitutional 
guarantee to conserve their own language. 

(6) No regional language or languages can be made the sole 
medium or media of instruction for a minority to the exclusion 
of language of that minority. 


It will thus be seen that there is a lot of autonomy given to minority 
institutions in India though they are not totally autonomous in the 
matter of regulations of the Government regarding welfare of students 
and teachers. 


Protection of Linguistic Minorities 

So far as linguistic minorities are concerned adequate Constitutional 
safeguards have been provided. According to the fifth annual report of 
the Minorities’ Commission, “the linguistic minorities are those who 
have separate spoken language without necessarily having a distinct 
script”. The speakers of all such languages become linguistic minority 
in one or the other place and therefore, are entitled to all safeguards 


provided for them. The following are the important details of the 
safeguards for education: 


(1) Provisions of teaching at primary stage through the mother 
tongue by appointing at least one teacher, provided there are 
not less than 40 pupils speaking in that language in a school or 
10 such pupils in a class. 

(2) The modern Indian languages mentioned in the Eighth 
Schedule of the Constitution as well as English, should be 
used as media of instruction at the secondary stage. Other 
languages may also be used in the hill districts of Assam and 
the district of Darjeeling in West Bengal. For the purpose of 
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providing instruction at the secondary stage in a mother 
tongue of the linguistic minorities, a minimum strength of 60 
pupils in the last four classes and 15 pupils in each class will 
be necessary, provided that for the first four years a strength of 
15 in each class will be sufficient. 

(3) Non-diminution of pupil and school facilities including 
teachers for linguistic minorities as it existed on 1* November, 
1965 (for Telugu pupils in Tamil Nadu) and Tamil Pupils in 
Andhra Pradesh without specific sanction of the concerned 
Government. 

(4) Advance registration of applications from pupils desirous to 
have instruction through the minority languages for a period of 
three months ending a fortnight before the commencement of 
school year; (b) To make inter-school adjustment so that no 
applicant is refused facility of instruction through a minority 
language on the ground that the number of such applicants is 
not sufficient for opening a new section/class. 

(5) The Central Government should prepare model textbooks both 
for the primary and secondary stage and the State 
Governments should undertake publication of these text books 
instead of leaving it to private enterprises. 


Articles 29 and 30 guarantee the right of minorities to conserve the 
language, script and culture and to establish and administer educational 
institutions of their choice whether based on religion or language. So 
far as linguistic minorities are concerned the following constitutional 
guarantees have been provided which are in addition to Articles 
relating to fundamental rights in Part MI of the Constitution:- 


Article 29: Protection of interests of minorities 

(a) Any section of the citizens residing in the territory of India or 
any part thereof having a distinct language, script or culture of 
its own shall have the right to conserve the same. 

(b) No citizen shall be denied admission into any educational 
institution maintained by the State or receiving aid out of State 
funds on grounds only of religion, race, caste, language or any 
of them. 
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Article 30: Right of Minorities to Establish and Administer Educational 
Institutions 

(a) All minorities, whether based on religion or language, shall 
have the right to establish and administer educational 
institutions of their choice. 

(b) The State shall not, in granting aid to educational institutions, 
discriminate against any educational institution on the ground 
that it is under the management of minority, whether based on 
religion or language. 


Article 350 A: Facilities for Instruction in Mother Tongue 


” At primary stage; it shall be the endeavour of every State and of 
every local authority within the State to provide adequate facilities 
for instruction in the mother tongue at the primary stage of education 
to children belonging to linguistic minority groups; and the President 
may issue such directions to any State as he considers necessary or 
proper for securing the provisions of such facilities. 


The implementation of the above guarantees has been uneven 
although the various Conferences of Education Ministers, as well as the 
Government of India, have been laying emphasis on the special 
treatment to linguistic minorities. 

The National Policy on Education-1986 states the following 
tegarding education of minorities vide Para 4.8 of the document: 
“Some minority groups are educationally deprived or backward. 
Greater attention will be paid to the education of these groups in the 
interest of equality and social justice. This will naturally include the 
constitutional guarantees given to them to establish and administer their 
own educational institutions, and protection io their languages and 
culture. Simultaneously, objectivity will be reflected in the preparation 
of textbooks and in all school activities, and all possible measures will 
be taken to promote an integration based on appreciation of common 
national goals and ideals, in conformity with the core curriculum.” 

The modified National Policy on Education (1992) has endorsed 
the above provisions. The Programme of Action (1992) has listed a 
number of programmes for the development of educationally backward 
minorities. The most important being the Scheme of Area Intensive 
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Programme for Educationally Backward Minorities, and the Scheme of 
Financial Assistance for Modernisation of Madrasa Education. The two 
programmes, viz, Special Coaching Scheme and the Community 
Polytechnics together with a number of other measures have had 
considerable impact on the lives of the educationally backward 
minorities in India. 


Modernisation of Madrasa Education 

The objective of the scheme for modernisation of madrasa education is 
to encourage traditional institutions like madrasa and maktabs to 
introduce Science, Mathematics, Social studies, Hindi and English in 
their curriculum. Financial assistance is provided to the extent of 100 
per cent for appointment of qualified teachers at a salary of Rs. 3,000 
per month for primary section, Rs. 4,000 per month for secondary 
section, and a one-time grant of Rs.7,000 per madrasa for science/ 
mathematics kits and Rs.7,000 per madrasa for establishment of book 
bank and strengthening of libraries. 


Chapter 9 


Education in Other Departments 
of the Central Government 


he major part of the responsibilities in the field of education is 

borne by the Ministry of Human Resource Development on behalf 
of the Government of India. However, there are important areas like 
agricultural education and medical education where other departments 
of the Central Government play key roles. Agriculture universities and 
medical institutions come under the purview of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Ministry of Health and Family Welfare, respectively. 
Similarly, workers’ education and industrial training are the 
responsibility of the Ministry of Labour. The Ministry of Railways runs 
a number of schools for the wards of railway employees, while the 
Ministry of Defence runs special schools and training institutions like 
the Sainik Schools, Army Schools, National Defence Academy, etc. A 
brief account is given in this chapter of educational institutions and 
programmes managed by departments other than the Department of 
Education of the Government of India. 


Agricultural Education 

Agriculture has a pride of place and a position of priority in the national 
plans and economy. The agriculture sector provides livelihood to 70 per 
cent of India’s labour force, contributes about 32 per cent of the net 
national product and is responsible for a sizeable share of national 
exports. It supplies bulk of wage goods required by non-agricultural 
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sector and raw materials for industry. Agricultural education, therefore, 
is the base of our advancement and is responsible for our sustainable 
development through the past four decades. 

As early as 1994, the CABE appointed an Agricultural Education 
Committee under the chairmanship of Shri V.T. Krishnamachari to 
suggest measures to improve agricultural education in the country, 
thereby strengthening the base of India’s progress. The report 
suggested, amongst other measures, that schools, colleges and 
university departments be established so that agricultural education be 
imparted along with general education. In 1947 there were only 17 
institutions offering college level education in agriculture. 

The University Education Commission (1948-49) had reported that 
facilities for agricultural education in the country are extremely 
inadequate and that agricultural education should be regarded as a 
major national issue. The recognition of the importance of agricultural 
education led to a rapid increase in the expansion of facilities in 
agricultural education and training. By 1965-66, the admission to these 
institutions at undergraduate level reached 11,562. However, there was 
neither any extension work nor research. The Kothari Education 
Commission made a strong plea for agricultural education. The 
National Policy on Education 1968 states: “Special emphasis should be 
placed on the development of education for agriculture and industry. 
There should be at least one agricultural university in every state. These 
should, as far as possible, be single campus universities but where 
necessary, they may have constituent colleges on different campuses. 
Other universities may also be assisted, where the necessary potential 
exists, to develop strong departments for the study of one or more 
aspects of agriculture.” 

It was thus decided to establish agricultural universities in India on 
‘the lines of Land Grant Colleges of USA where agricultural education 
was integrated with research and extension. The first agricultural 
university in the country was the Govind Vallabh Pant University of 
Agriculture and Technology in 1960 at Pantnagar, Uttar Pradesh. At 
present there are 28 agricultural universities located in different parts of 
the country including one horticulture and forestry and one veterinary 
and animal science university. A separate Central Agricultural 
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University is being established at Manipur with seven specialised 
colleges in each of the constituent North-Eastern Hill States under this 
university. 

There are 60 agricultural colleges in India, 30 veterinary colleges, 
16 agricultural engineering colleges, 18 home science colleges, 9 
fisheries colleges, 8 dairy technology colleges, 13 colleges of forestry, 
8 colleges of horticulture and one college in the field of sericulture, 
food science and technology. At present, the admission capacity at the 
undergraduate and the postgraduate level is 9,715 and 4,500 students, 
respectively, excluding the admission capacity of the Central 
University. The admission capacity at undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels in different faculties is as below: 


Subject Admission capacity 
Undergraduate Postgraduate 
1. Agriculture 5,020 3,000 
2. Veterinary Science 2,000 1,000 
3. Agricultural Engineering 725 200 
4. Home Science 890 175 
5. Fisheries Science 190 100 
6. Dairy Science 240 100 
71. Forestry 267 12 
8. Horticulture 240 a 
9. Sericulture 30 — 
‘10, Food Science and Technology 25 53 


Source: India 1993, A Reference Annual: Ministry of I&B, New Delhi 


Agricultural Research and Education 

The Department of Agricultural Research and Education was set up in 
1973 uunder the Ministry of Agriculture. It co-ordinates research and 
educational activities in agriculture, animal husbandry and fisheries. 
The Department also provides linkages with Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research (ICAR). The educational programmes of ICAR 
are conducted through agricultural universities. Besides, the four 
Institutes of ICAR, viz., the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, 
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New Delhi, the Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Izatnagar, the 
National Dairy Research Institute, Karnal, and the Central Institute of 
Fisheries Education, Mumbai, also perform educational functions and 
offer postgraduate courses, in their capacity as deemed universities and 
award degrees. 

The Council has established 187 Krishi Vigyan Kendras (KVK) 
for imparting on-the-farm training in various aspects of agriculture, 
animal husbandry and fisheries. ICAR has also established three 
national research centres in biotechnology, agriculture, animal health 
and production at three national institutes. These institutes, universities 
and colleges through their education, training and extension work have 
brought two agricultural revolutions in the country since Independence. 
The production of food grains has increased considerably from 549.2 
lakh tonnes in 1949-50 to 1,670.6 lakh tonnes in 1991-92, registering a 
compound growth rate of 2.70 per cent per annum during this period. 
The agricultural universities, because of their basic objectives, have not 
involved themselves in rural development other than agricultural. The 
Acharya Ramamurti Committee Report (1990) on the review of the 
National Policy on Education, 1986 felt that the traditional universities 
should also play a meaningful role in rural development. The 
establishment of meaningful linkages between the function of the 
traditional universities in imparting and generating higher knowledge 
on the one hand, and the social and economic development of the 
region, on the other, will significantly help in the removal of 
aimlessness and irrelevance enveloping university education. The 
Committee, therefore, recommended that the traditional universities 
should be encouraged to set up centres/institutes for rural development 
as well as faculties in rural studies and research. 

The Programme of Action - 1986 had envisaged the setting up of a 
National Council of Higher Education to bring about co-ordination 
among the UGC, the AICTE, the ICAR, the Medical Council of India 
and the Bar Council of India so as to avoid inconsistency in policy 
parameters. The modified National Policy on Education states: “In the 
interest of greater co-ordination and consistency in policy, sharing of 
facilities and developing inter-disciplinary research, a national body 
covering higher education in general, agricultural, medical, technical, 
legal and other professional fields will be set up.” 
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The Programme of Action (1992) has also envisaged the 
establishment of a national apex body for better co-ordination and 
results among various professional bodies engaged in higher education. 
It states: “The NPE-1986 envisages establishment of a national apex 
body for bringing about greater co-ordination and integration in the 
planning and development of higher education system, including 
research. A proposal for establishing a National Council for Higher 
Education (NCHE) was prepared in consultation with concerned 
ministries and agencies. However, a consensus could not be reached on 
the structure and functions. Efforts would be made to operationalise a 
national apex body as early as possible.” 

India is an agricultural country. Over the years it has acquired 
self-sufficiency in agricultural production. In rural areas, the population 
below poverty line has come down from 57 per cent in 1961 to 30 per 
cent in 1990. Agricultural education, like vocational education, has to 
be a separate stream as well as a part and parcel of general education. 
The agricultural labourers must also be educated along with other 
categories of farmers about science technologies which can be more 
easily understood and adopted. The educational programmes need to be 
diversified and new emerging areas included such as hill agriculture. 
For developing norms and accreditation, a Farm Council of India; on 
the lines of the Veterinary Council of India be established. 


Medical Education 
In 1946, there were only 15 medical colleges in India. During 1992-93, 
there were 144 medical colleges. The admission capacity in MBBS 
course in 1946 was 1,200. In 1992-93 the enrolment was 14,400. In 
1992 (August), the President of India issued two ordinances which 
prohibited the opening of new medical colleges and new dental 
colleges in India without the prior permission of the Central 
Government and the Medical Council of India/Dental Council of India. 
Under the Constitution, medical education is in the Concurrent List. 
The Medical Council of India was established under the Indian 
Medical Council Act 1933. In 1956, a new Indian Medical Council Act 


was passed. It was amended in 1958 and 1964. The main functions of 
the Council are as follows: 
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(1) Maintenance of uniform standards of medical education both 
at undergraduate and postgraduate levels; 

(2) Maintenance of an All-India Medical Register; 

(3) Reciprocity with foreign countries in the matter of mutual 
recognition of medical qualifications; 

(4) Continuing medical education; and 

(5) Provisional/Permanent registration of doctors with recognised 
medical qualifications. 


Dental Education 

The Dental Council of India was established in 1948 under the Indian 
Dentists Act, 1948 with the object of regulating dental education in the 
country. It periodically carries out inspections of dental institutions in 
the country to ascertain the adequacy or otherwise of teaching facilities. 
Forty-nine dental colleges are functioning in India with an admission 
capacity of 1,157 students. Like the Medical Council, the Dental 
Council regulates professional ethics and maintains an All-India Dental 
Register. 


Pharmacy Education 

The Pharmacy Council of India was set up under the Pharmacy Act, 
1948. There are 48 pharmacy colleges in India with an enrolment of 
1,842 students per year. The Council is responsible for maintenance 
and regulating uniform standards of education and training of 
pharmacists in India. It prescribes syllabus and regulations for diploma/ 
degree course in pharmacy and registration of pharmacists. 


Ayurvedic Education 

Ayurvedic education has been in existence in India since ancient times. 
The Central Council for Research in Ayurveda and Siddha (CCRAS) 
has been established to initiate, guide and develop scientific research in 
the system. In 1988, the Rashtriya Ayurvedic Vidyapeeth was 
established in New Delhi to promote knowledge of Ayurveda to 
persons possessing postgraduate qualifications in Ayurveda or 
graduates with three years” teaching/research/professional experience 
in continuing education on traditional lines. 
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The Gurukul University at Kangri (Haridwar) excels in Ayurvedic 
education. It awards degrees in Ayurveda through Ayurveda 
Mahavidyalaya in its medical college. The Gurukul University was 
established by the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab in 1902. For girls 
there are separate gurukuls at various places especially at Kankhal 
(Haridwar) and at Dehra Dun which prepare the girls for a degree 
course. At Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya, Hindi is the medium of 
instruction while the knowledge of Sanskrit is necessary to fully 
comprehend Ayurveda. A gurukula combines the best of home and the 
school. There are no fees. It is a residential university but day-scholars 
are also admitted. Apart from professional courses, the emphasis is on 
character building and moral values. 

There is a National Institute of Ayurveda at Jaipur established in 
1976 to develop high standards of teaching, training and research in all 
aspects of Ayurvedic system of medicine. The Institute has two 
hospitals with IPD and OPD facilities. 


Unani Education 

In addition to the Hamdard institutions which have been imparting 
Unani teaching in medicine since a long time, there is Jamia Hamdard 
which has been given a deemed university status recently. The National 
Institute of Unani Medicine was established in 1987 at Bangalore, as an 
autonomous body, under the Ministry of Health and Family Welfare, in 
collaboration with the Government of Karnataka. 

Pharmocopoeia Laboratory for Indian medicines, Ghaziabad, was 
established in 1970 as a standard testing and drug testing laboratory for 
Indian medicines including Ayurveda, Unani and Siddha systems at the 
national level. The Laboratory has preserved more that 2,000 standard 
specimens of drugs in the museum. The Central Council for Research 
in Unani Medicines (CCRUM) has been established to guide the 
research on scientific basis and co-ordinate research in different aspects 
of the system. 

The Tybb (Unani medicine) is also taught at Darul-Uloom, 
Deoband, a university on orthodox lines established in 1864 and is 
regarded as one of the four major Muslim universities in the world, the 
other three being Jamia Azhar, Jamia Zetuna and Jamia Tunis. 
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Homoeopathic Education 

There are 220 colleges of homocopathy in India producing 9,000 
graduates/diploma holders every year. The National Institute of 
Homoeopathy was established in Calcutta in 1975 to promote the 
growth and development of homoeopathy. The Institute conducts two 
courses, viz., (1) Bachelor of Homoeopathy Medicine and Surgery 
(BHMS), a five-year course affiliated to Calcutta University and 
(2) Post-Diploma Course in Homoeopathy of two years duration. It 
maintains a hospitals also. The Central Council for Research in 
Homoeopathy (CCRH) has been established to guide, develop and co- 
ordinate scientific research in different aspects of the system. 

The National Health Policy 1983 accords a very important role to 
the Indian systems of medicines in the delivery of primary health care 
and envisages an integration of all the systems in the overall health care 
delivery systems in the context of the national target of Health for All. 


Nursing Education 
Before independence, nursing education was imparted at a limited 
scale; its beneficiaries were few. The Indian Nursing Council was set 
up in-1947. It lays down the minimum standards of nursing education. 
It prescribes syllabus for different training programmes, inspects 
schools of nursing and maintains statisucs of nursing manpower. 

In post-independence period the nursing education has expanded 
rapidly. At present, it is imparted at four levels which are as under: 


Auxiliary Nursing Midwifery (ANM) 

There are 468 ANM schools attached to district hospitals and primary 
health centres. Many schools are run by private organisations and 
missionaries. The admission qualifications are matriculation or 
equivalent and the period of training is one and a half year. The ANMs 
are registered with different nursing councils and are employed as 
Female Health Workers at the sub-centre level. After five years of field 
experience, they are sent for higher training of health supervisors. Forty 
four such schools are functioning in the country at present. 


General Nursing and Midwifery ( GNM) aah ; s 
There are 390 schools of General Nursing and Midwifery imparting 
diploma in GNM. Nearly 8,000 Nurse Midwives qualify from these 
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schools every year. After completing the course, they are appointed as 
staff nurses in hospitals and health centres. The admission requirement 
to this course is higher secondary and the duration of the course is three 
years. After this diploma the nurse can obtain B.Sc. degree in nursing 
in two years which is called post-basic B.Sc. Ten such programmes 
exist in several universities and medical colleges in Punjab, Delhi, 
Karnataka and West Bengal. Assam is also planning such courses. 


B.Sc. Nursing Course 

There are 19 colleges of Nursing which admit candidates with Senior 
Secondary (Minimum 50 per cent marks) for B.Sc. Nursing Course of 
four years duration. After passing, the nurses work in hospitals, School 
Health Programmes, etc. Nearly 450 nurses obtain degrees every year. 


Master's Degree in Nursing 

Eight colleges in the country offer master’s degree in nursing for B.Sc. 
post-basic nurses. The intake is 50 nurses a year. With master’s degree 
in nursing, senior teaching and administrative posts are available. 
Several steps have been taken to improve the quality of nursing 
education and nursing services in the country. 


Indian Council of Medical Research 

The Indian Council of Medical Research (ICMR) is the apex body in 
India for the formulation, co-ordination and promotion of bio-medical 
research. The functions of the Council are discharged through its 20 
institutes and centres, regional medical research centres, centres for 
advanced research, research units, task force projects, etc. located in 
different parts of the country. The ICMR also strengthens indigenous 
capabilities for research in issues relating to health education. 

Other institutes of national importance in the field of medicine and 
health education include the All-India Institute of Medical Sciences, 
New Delhi (AIIMS), the Postgraduate Institute of Medical Education 
and Research, Chandigarh (PGI), the Jawaharlal Nehru Institute of 
Postgraduate Medical Education and Research, Pondicherry, the 
National Institute of Health Administration and Education, New Delhi, 
and the National Academy of Medical Sciences. 
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Health Education 

In 1956, the Central Health Education Bureau was set up in the 
Directorate-General of Health Services to co-ordinate and promote 
health education. Its activities include training of health and community 
welfare workers in health education, preparing and distributing health 
education material to be adopted by states and other agencies, carrying 
out research in behaviour changes of the community in relation to 
health practices, evolving effective methodology for training, 
developing health syllabus for different age groups of school children 
and teachers, and training courses for health education personnel. 

All States and UTs have also established health education bureaux. 
Besides, there are 142 district health education units. The Central 
Bureau keeps close liaison with all health education units in addition to 
providing technical guidance and academic support. The Bureaux 
brings out the following four journals: (1) Swasth Hind (English 
monthly), (2) Arogya Sandesh (Hindi monthly), (3) DGHS Chronicle 
(English quarterly), and (4) Swasthya Shiksha Samachar (Hindi 
quarterly). 

The Central Health Education Bureau (CHEB) brings out printed 
publicity material for various national health programmes, besides the 
material to be adopted by the states in regional languages according to 
their needs. It also provides media support to a variety of health 
education programmes and is in close touch with AIR/TV. It also 
organises exhibitions and helps production of telefilms on health 
education. 

The Bureau conducts a postgraduate diploma in health education 
affiliated to the University of Delhi and recognised by the Medical 
Council of India. It also runs two courses of two months’ duration 
leading to a Certificate of Health Education and nine other in-service 
courses for medical paramedical staff. 


School Health Programme : 
The School Health Education Division of the Central Health Education 


Bureau (CHEB) monitors a centrally-sponsored National School Health 
Service Scheme since April 1977, whose main objective is to provide 
school health services to students of primary classes in rural areas 
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through a network of primary health centres. It is also working with the 
NCERT, the Central Board of Secondary Education and the UGC to 
integrate health education in school and university curricula. 


Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) 

In pursuance of the National Policy for Children 1974, the Department 
of Women and Child Development (Ministry of HRD) has been 
implementing a nationwide programme of Integrated Child 
Development Services which fulfils the needs of children below the age 
of six years and expectant mothers in rural and backward areas 
including urban slums. The ICDS provides a package of services 
comprising health check-up, immunisation. referral services, feedings 
and pre-school education. This integrated package is provided in a 
convergent manner for holistic child development. At present there are 
3,066 ICDS projects benefiting 16.3 million children and 3.2 million 
mothers all over the country. There is a network of training institutes 
and centres for ICDS workers. 


Training for Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE) 
The current status of training for ECCE as in 1990 is given below: 


S.No. Name of the course Minimum qualifications Duration 
1. Anganwadi Workers’ Varies from state 3 months 
Training to state : norm 


classes V to VIII 


2. Nursery Teachers’ Class X One year 
Training/ Pre-Primary 
Teachers’ Training 


3. Vocational Training Class X Two years 
in Child Care (+2) 
of CBSE 

4. Balsevika Training of Class X 11 months 


Indian Council for 


| 
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S.No. Name of the course Minimum qualifications Duration 
Child Welfare 
5. Montessori Training of Class X One year 
Association of Montessori 
International 
6. Integrated Pre-Primary Class VIII Two years 
and Primary Teachers” 
Training (Delhi) 
7. Diploma in Early Graduate One year/ 
Childhood Education Distance 
education 
8. Middle Level Varies: Graduate 3 months 
Supervisors’ Training Postgraduate/ 
Promoted 


Source: Department of Pre-School and Elementary Education, NCERT, 1990, 
quoted in Acharya Ramamurti Report of NPERC 1990 


Workers’ Education 

The Ministry of Labour has set up the Central Board of Workers’ 
Education as a tripartite society in 1958 to undertake workers’ 
education activities. The objectives of the Board are: 


(1) Strengthening among workers a sense of patriotism, 
secularism and pride in being Indian; 

(2) Equipping them for intelligent participation in social and 
economic development, 

(3) Developing among them the ‘nation-first’ approach; 

(4) Creating an awareness among them about their rights and 

„ responsibilities as citizens and as industrial workers; and 

(5) Developing responsible and positive leadership so as to enable 

them to run their. own unions. } 


The scheme of workers’ education operates at three levels: 
national, regional and unit levels. It covers workers from the organised 
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as well as the unorganised sectors, rural workers and those belonging to 
the weaker sections of society. 

At the national level, the Indian Institute of Workers’ Education 
was set up at Mumbai in 1970. There are 48 regional and 16 
sub-regional centres conducting workers’ education programmes at the 
regional and unit levels. The trainees are nominated by the trade unions 
and are treated as on duty. During 1992-93, the Institute conducted 
about 15 different programmes for different workers, programmes such 
as ‘leadership development’, ‘trade union development’, ‘education for 
tural and unorganised sector workers’, etc. 

The syllabus covers trade union development and trade union 
functions. Besides, it includes duty aspect, national outlook and 
community interest. The syllabus also covers the freedom struggle and 
the history of India. The latest developments in the socio-economic 
field are also covered in the programme. ‘New industrial policy’ was 
also included in the training programme of education officers. 

At the regional level, the activities are monitored and supervised 
by four zonal offices located at Delhi, Calcutta, Chennai and Mumbai. 
A number of worker teacher training programmes are organised. 
Thousands of workers have received training through leadership 
development courses, joint education programmes to develop 
co-ordination, programmes of self-generation of funds and other 
need-based programmes. During the year 1993-94, nearly 20,000 
workers participated in these programmes. 

At the unit level, nearly one lakh workers participated in the 
workers’ education programmes and received training. The Board also 
conducts one-month rural educators’ course to create awareness among 
the rural poor. During the year 1992-93, more than 90,000 workers 
from rural areas participated in the programmes. 

Functional adult literacy is being promoted among, workers 
engaged in plantations and mining. The Board publishes a quarterly 
Journal entitled Workers’ Education in English where articles on trade 
unionism and industrial relations are published to benefit workers. The 
regional centres bring out this journal in regional languages. 

All these programmes are required to meet the educational needs 
of the workers. Material is also distributed to workers to give them 
information about the various schemes and programmes, loans and 
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subsidies available to them through governmental and non- 
governmental agencies. 


Shramik Vidyapeeths 

The workers’ educational programmes are supplemented by the 
Shramik Vidyapeeths established by the Ministry of HRD (Department 
of Education) as well as the State Governments. At present, 58 Shramik 
Vidyapeeths are functioning in the country. They offer non-formal 
adult and continuing education and polyvalent training programmes to 
industrial workers and their families. The Shramik Vidyapecths impart 
various skills and organise courses relevant to specific areas. For 
weaker sections, SC/STs and women, the Shramik Vidyapeeths con- 
duct special programmes of education. Vidyapecths are implementing 
the UNICEF-assisted literacy-cum-vocational programmes for women. 
Accredition to National Open School has been secured for 24 Shramik 
Vidyapeeths, the certificates of which have become more acceptable in 
the job market. The Slum-Basti Education and Training Project by the 
Delhi Vidyapeeth in collaboration with the DDA (Slum-Wing) is a 
continuing project which is attracting attention of the people. The 
Shramik Vidyapecths are registered under the Societies Registration 
Act 1860 with their own memorandum of association and rules and 
regulations. 


National Labour Institute 
The Institute was established by the Ministry of Labour and is located 
at New Delhi. It conducts action-oriented research and provides 
training to grass roots workers in the trade union movement, both in the 
urban and the rural areas and also to officers dealing with industrial 
relations, personnel management and labour welfare. It is also engaged 
in research pertaining to labour and labour managements. It also helps 
in appropriate policy formulations in Jabour-related matters. Apart from 
undertaking consultancy services, it bringout a monthly journal 
entitled: Awards Digest which gives a gist of court judgements on 
labour matters. 

In September 1990, a Child Labour Cell has been established in the 
National Labour Institute. It has been set up with the support of the 
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Ministry of Labour and the UNICEF. It has twofold objectives, 
amongst others, which are important from the educational angle: 


(1) To document and bring out published and unpublished 
research studies on situations and conditions of children 
working in various industries and regions of India; 

(2) To review the existing laws and the enforcement machinery 
concerned with child labour. 


The Cell also imparts training to officials and NGOs working in 
the area of child labour. The Cell has taken up studies on street children 
in selected cities, prepared summaries of child labour in selected 
industries, published a select bibliography on child labour, started a 
project research study on girl child labour in the match industry at 
Sivakasi. 


Craftsmen Training 

The Craftsmen Training Scheme is a national scheme which is being 
operated since 1950 for imparting training in various vocational trades 
to meet the technical manpower requirements for technological 
development and industrial growth of the country. The objective of the 
scheme is to maintain a steady flow of skilled workers in different 
trades to raise the quality and quantity of industrial production by 
systematic training of potential workers and to reduce unemployment 
among the educated youth by equipping them for suitable industrial 
employment. 

The Ministry of Labour formulates the national policy of training 
under the scheme and prescribes curricula, various standards and norms 
of training. For this purpose, the Government is advised by the National 
Council for Vocational Training (NCVT). Under this scheme, training 
is provided in 40 engineering and 22 non-engineering trades in ITIs of 
the country. The period of training varies from one year to two years 
and educational qualifications vary from VIII standard to XII standard 
or equivalent depending upon the trades. There are 108 Government 
ITIs run by State Governments and 1,439 privately-run ITIs in the 
country making a total of 2,447 ITIs with an admission capacity of 
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3,88,948 as on 31 July, 1992 (Source: Annual Report of the Ministry of 
Labour for the year 1992-93). 

The Directorate-General of Employment and Training conducts the 
All India Trade Test and National Trade Certificates are awarded to 
successful candidates by the National Council for Vocational Training. 
This certificate is a recognised qualification for recruitment to relevant 
subordinate posts in the Central/State Governments. All the institutes 
under the scheme are within the administrative control of the respective 
State Government/UT Administration. Training in the Government ITIs 
is either free or a very nominal fee is charged. There is a provision of 
award of stipend at the rate of Rs. 40 per month per traince with free 
workshop, clothing, medical and hostel facilities and reservations for 
SC/ST, physically handicapped, etc. 


Industrial Training Institutes 

The Ministry of Labour has also established four Model Industrial 
Training Institutes (MITIs) at Haldwani (UP), Calicut (Kerala), 
Jodhpur (Rajasthan) and Chowdwar (Orissa). The objective is to 
organise Craftsmen Training Programme on modular basis. 

Forty-one ITIs have been selected in 41 minority concentration 
districts for introduction of one trade relevant to the minority skills, For 
each such ITI, central assistance at the rate of Rs. 8 lakhs as 
non-recurring grant for purchase of tools and equipment and Rs. 0.4 
lakh as recurring grant for salary of instructor is provided. The grant is 
limited to Rs. 10 lakh for one trade per TTI. As per the decision of the 
National Development Council, the DGE&T has initiated steps to 
transfer the scheme to the respective State Governments. 


Part-time Classes for Industrial Workers 

The scheme was started by the Ministry of Labour in 1958 with the 
objective of updating and upgrading theoretical knowledge and 
practical skills of industrial workers who do not have any formal 
training in institutes and to make them eligible for acquiring National 
Trade Certificate under the CTS (Craft Training Scheme), Advanced 
Training Institutes (ATIs) and CTI, Chennai under Training Directorate 
~ of the Ministry of Labour (DGET) which offers part-time classes in the 
evening for the sponsored employees from industry. The programme 
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helps industrial workers to acquire adequate skills besides obtaining 
recognised qualifications. The training scheme is being operated in the 
selected ITIs of some States/UTs and CTI/ATIs with a sanctioned 
capacity of 5,000 seats. 


Craft Instructor Training 

Advanced Training Institutes have been established at Howrah, 
Mumbai, Kanpur, Ludhiana and Hyderabad and at the Central Training 
Institute at Chennai to train Instructor Trainees in the technique of 
imparting industrial skills who in turn train and make available skilled 
manpower for industry. These institutes offer a series of one-year 
courses to upgrade the knowledge and skill of the instructors. Modular 
pattern of training for craft instructors has also been started at ATI, 
Hyderabad. Facilities for training instructors in some selected special 
trades are available in printing trades at ATI, Kanpur, farm mechanic 
trades at ATI, Ludhiana, and mill wright trades at ATI, Kanpur, 
Howrah and Ludhiana. In all, there are 29 such trades. 


The.Central Institute for Research & Training in Employment 
Services 

The National Employment: Service consists of 855 employment 
exchanges in the country including 82 university employment 
information and guidance bureaux, 15 professional and executive 
employment exchanges, 23 special employment exchanges for 
physically handicapped and one special employment exchange for 
plantation labour. The Central Institute for Research and Training is 
responsible for training of officers of the employment service and 
bringing out literature useful to job-seekers and parents. Besides, 
surveys and studies in various aspects of manpower are conducted by 
the Directorate-General of Employment and Training. 

In order to reduce unemployment in the country and to create 
self-reliance among the job-seekers, self-employment is promoted both 
as an idea as well as a practical measure. This is done through a scheme 
entitled ‘Strengthening of Employment Exchanges/University Employ- 
ment Information and Guidance Bureau for Promotion of Self- 
Employment’. This programme is in operation on a selective basis 
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since 1983 in 28 selected employment exchanges in the country. An 
evaluation study of six cells has revealed that the scheme is very effec- 
tive in creating awareness among job-seekers for undertaking 
self-employment ventures instead of wage-paid jobs. 


Special Coaching and Guiding Centres 

For certain special categories such as SC/ST, women and handicapped 
persons, 20 special Coaching-cum-Guidance Centres have been set up. 
For Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, pre-recruitment training 
centres have been established for group ‘C’ and equivalent jobs for 
different competitive examinations conducted by the Banking Services 
Commission, Staff Selection Commission, etc. A scheme to provide 
SC/ST candidates the facility of practising typing and shorthand had 
been in existence at 16 Coaching-cum-Guidance Centres. 


Education Through Radio and Television 

Through its network of electronic media, the Ministry of I&B is 
making a significant contribution to the development of education. Alt 
' India Radio was started in 1936 on a limited scale. At the time of 
. independence it had only 6 radio stations. Today, there are 151 radio 
stations excluding the National Channel, the North Eastern Service and 
the External Service. AIR covers 96.2 per cent of India’s population. 
The Eighth Plan target was to cover 100 per cent. For school students, 
most of the stations of AIR broadcast programmes based on school 
curriculum. For interior and remote areas, there are special educational 
broadcasts. The correspondence courses of the universities are also 
broadcast on a large number of stations. Radio stations at Shimla, 
Nagpur and Tiruchi: also broadcast programmes on non-formal and 
adult education. Radio is, therefore, acting as a school as well as a 
college and has reached the remotest parts of the country. 

Television was started in India in 1959. It had a limited 
transmission of three days a week. It was delinked from radio in 1976 
and developed as an independent organisation. Today it covers 82.4 per 
cent of India’s population with a network of 542 transmitters. 

TV has three types of educational programmes. viz., the School TV, 
the UGC programmes and the IGNOU programmes of open education. 
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TV support is necessary to achieve the goal of education for all by AD 
2005. School TV programmes were started in 1961. They are syllabus 
based. They are telecast between 9 a.m. and 2 p.m. noon for school 
children in Bihar, Gujarat, UP, Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, 
MP, HP and Rajasthan in Hindi and regional languages. The UGC 
programmes are telecast for college and university students from 1 p.m. 
to.2 p.m. and again from 4 p.m. to 5 p.m. on the national network. 

The Primary School Service of the Doordarshan was started in 
1975 for the students of Delhi Municipal Corporation schools. The 
software for these programmes is provided by the Central Institute of 
Educational Technology in the NCERT. These programmes are telecast 
via INSAT. Since 15 August, 1993 ETV programmes are being telecast 
daily on the new Enrichment Channel of Doordarshan. For students of 
Indira Gandhi National Open University, the syllabus-based 
programmes were being telecast since 1991 thrice a week. The 
programme was of the duration of 30 minutes. From 15 August, 1993 
the Doordarshan has been telecasting the programme every day on the 
Enrichment Channel from 7.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m. 


Mass Communication 
Mass communication has played a vital role in the last four decades in 


the development of the country. The Film and Television Institute of 
India (FTTI) at Pune conducts the following courses: 


(1) Three-years specialisation course in Motion Pictures 
Photography, Film Direction and Sound Recording and Sound 
Engineering with one year’s basic integrated training. 

(2) Two-year’s course in Film Editing and one-year’s integrated 
training. 


During 1992-95, there were 100 students in the film wing. The 
Institute also provided training for the officials of Doordarshan. 
Television training is provided in TV programme production, studio 
technical operation, TV films and TV graphics and design. There is a 


Film Appreciation Course. The Institute participates in film festivals 
through student films. 
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The Indian Institute of Mass Communication (IIMC) was set up in 
1965. It conducts two training courses and four diploma courses. There 
are orientation courses for the officers of the Indian Information 
Service, broadcast journalism course, postgraduate diploma course in 
journalism, postgraduate diploma course in advertising and public 
relations, diploma course in news agency journalism for non-aligned 
countries and diploma course in Hindi journalism. The Institute brings 
out a quarterly journal entitled Communication in English and Sanchar 
Madhyam in Hindi. The Institute also conducts short-term courses in 
specialised areas. 


Education of the Handicapped 

The estimated projected population of the disabled children in the 
country is 12.59 million—10.39 million in the age group 5-14 and 2.20 
million in the age group 16-18 years. 

In addition, there are about 2 million disabled children who need 
help to be educationally improved by Early Childhood Care and 
Education (ECCE). About 80 per cent of the disabled children reside in 
rural areas. About 10 per cent of the disabled children have more than 
one handicap. The scheme of Integrated Education covers about 35,000 
disabled children in about 9,000 schools. A much larger number is 
receiving benefit through special coaching and learning material. 

A large number of disabled children are receiving education 
through special schools which number about 1,035. There is another 
project entitled ‘Project Integrated Education for the Disabled’ (PIED) 
which is being implemented in one block each of 10 States/UTs. In 
these blocks, 90 per cent of the disabled children are receiving 
education in general schools. 

The National Policy on Education-86 and the Modified Policy-92 
recognise the right of all children, irrespective of abilities, to receive 
full, effective and integrated education compatible with their individual 
needs to prepare them for the share in and to contribute to normal life 
within the community. The NPE-86 recommended an integrated 
education in general schools for children with loco motor handicaps 
and provision of vocational training, establishment of special schools 
for severely disabled children: 
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The Ministry of Welfare which is the nodal ministry in respect of 
the welfare of the disabled, has taken a number of steps in this regard. 
It has identified 240 districts in the country without any special 
schooling facility. The target is to establish special schools in these 
districts by the end of the Ninth Plan. 

There are four national institutes for the handicapped established 
and run by the Ministry of Welfare, viz., (1) National Institute of 
Visually Handicapped, Dehradun (NIVH); (2) National Institute of 
Mentally Handicapped (NIMH); (3) National Institute of Hearing 
Handicapped (NIHM); and (4) National Institute of Orthopaedically 
Handicapped, Calcutta (NIOH). 

In addition to the normal training facilities, these Institutes have 
built their capacity to train single disability special teachers for special 
schools. For integrated education of the disabled, the NCERT provides 
training and pedagogic facilities. 

The Ministry of Labour is providing vocational training to the 
handicapped through the Craftsmen Training Scheme, the 
Apprenticeship Training Scheme and Vocational Rehabilitation 
Centres. Three per cent of the seats in the ITIs and the Craftsmen 
Training Institutes are reserved for the handicapped. 

Many voluntary organisations are doing good work in this sector. 
The National Association for the Blind through its Agricultural and 
Rural Training Centre at Phansa in Gujarat and the Narendrapur Centre 
- of the Ramakrishna Mission in Calcutta offer monetary incentives to 
the handicapped to pursue their education and work. The Ministry of 
Welfare provides scholarships to students for general education and for 
acquiring technical skills. Twenty three special employment exchanges 
are functioning in the country to cater to the needs of the handicapped 
and assist them to get suitable and satisfying employment. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Centres for Disabled 

Seventeen Vocational Rehabilitation Centres are functioning in the 
country under the Ministry of Labour. Adjustment training is provided 
by these centres to the handicapped, to facilitate their early 
rehabilitation in self-employment as well as wage-paid employment. 
For speedy rehabilitation of the handicapped seven Skill Training 
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Workshops are also functioning with Vocational Rehabilitation Centres 
at Mumbai, Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Chennai, Thiruvananthapuram, 
Hyderabad and Kanpur. At these centres, non-formal vocational skills 
are provided. For the handicapped in the rural areas, Mobile Camps and 
11 Rural Rehabilitation Extension Centres have been set up under five 
centres, viz., Mumbai, Calcutta, Kanpur, Ludhiana and Chennai. 

The Programme of Action (1992) envisages universal enrolment 
both in respect of handicapped and severely handicapped children by 
the end of the Ninth Plan, in general primary schools and special 
schools, respectively. For general primary schools, a minimum level of 
learning has been envisaged while for special schools, it has to be 
ensured that a level of learning commensurate with the potential of the 
children is achieved. The document lists the following action to achieve 
the targets: (1) Adequate allocation of resources; (2) Provision for edu- 
cation of persons with disability should be made an integral component 
in externally assisted basic education projects; (3) Provision for educa- 
tion of disabled children should be made in the centrally-sponsored 
schemes of Operation Blackboard, Vocationalisation of Education and 
Non-formal Education; (4) Co-ordinated implementation of schemes 
like Community-based Rehabilitation, Early Childhood Education and 
Care, Vocational Rehabilitation Centres and Integrated Education for 
Disabled Children so as to reduce costs and achieve higher coverage. 
This would require co-ordination among the Ministries/Departments of 
Health, Welfare, Education, Women and Child Development and La- 
bour; and (5) The non-governmental organisations have to be 
encouraged to implement IEDC, particularly in rural areas. The NGOs 
involved in other educational activities will be encouraged to work in 
this area also and assisted in developing their expertise. 

Special Education Units should be set up in the university 
departments. An Inter-Departmental Council will be necessary to 
monitor and evaluate programmes for the handicapped by different 
ministries. Radio and television should increase their programmes for 
this sector. Learning material should be made for all the handicapped 
children by the National Institutes of the Handicapped as well as by 
NCERT which has a Department for Special Education. District-wise 
data should be prepared in respect of the number, disability, sex, age by 
the District Education Officers. 
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Education in Defence Sector 

The Ministry of Defence runs the following educational and training 
institutions for the benefit of defence personnel and their children as 
well as the civil population of its 62 Cantonments: 


Sainik Schools 

A scheme to establish Sainik Schools was started in 1961 to broadbase 
the recruitment of the officer cadre of the defence forces. Sainik 
Schools are joint ventures of the State and Central Governments. At 
present, 18 Sainik Schools, one each in all major states, are managed by 
the Sainik Schools Society. Boys from the states, which do not have a 
Sainik School of their own, are admitted in schools located in adjoining 
states. 

Sainik schools are fully residential schools and admit students to 
class VI and IX strictly in order of merit obtained in the All India 
Sainik Schools Entrance Examination held in February each year. 
These schools are affiliated to the Central Board of Secondary 
Education. All Sainik Schools are members of the Indian Public 
Schools Conference. 

In addition to grants-in-aid provided by the State Governments, the 
day-to-day expenses for running the Sainik Schools are met from the 
tuition fee charged at the rate of Rs. 14,000 per annum per student. It is 
proposed to revise the tuition fee to meet the increase in expenses. State 
Governments and the Ministry of Defence provide a number of merit- 
cum-means scholarships to the students studying in Sainik Schools. 

To motivate Sainik School students to join the National Defence 
Academy, the environment in Sainik Schools is geared for all round 
personality development through P.T., sports and games, adventure 
activities, cultural activities, quiz competitions and visits to defence 
establishments. Since their inception, Sainik Schools have contributed a 
total of 5,033 students to the National Defence Academy. 


Military Schools 

There are 5 Military Schools at Chail, Dholpur, Ajmer, Belgaum and 
Bangalore set up with the objective of imparting good quality education 
to boys to enable them to take the All India Secondary Schools 
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Examination of the CBSE and to facilitate their entry into the National 
Defence Academy, Khadakvasla. 


Army Schools 

There are 33 Army Schools providing general education at higher 
secondary level. They are affiliated to CBSE. They are run by the 
Welfare Fund. 


Cantonment Board Schools 

There are 62 Cantonments in the country. The Cantonment Boards 
function more or less on the pattern of municipalities. Their main 
function is to provide civic facilities to the armed forces personnel as 
well as the civilian population residing in the cantonments. These 
facilities include health, hygiene, welfare including elementary 
education, Each Cantonment has a school functioning under the Board. 


National Cadet Corps (NCC) 

The NCC which is the largest disciplined youth movement in the 
country, was started in 1948. Its strength today is nearly 11 lakh boys 
and girls in senior division and junior division in the Army, the Air 
Force and the Navy Wings. The HQ of the NCC Directorate is in New 
Delhi. It has 16 NCC Regional Directorates. It is manned by defence 
services personnel and NCC officers. One teacher/lecturer in each 
educational institution is also appointed as the associate NCC officer. 
The objective of the NCC is to develop qualities of character and 
leadership, secular outlook, spirit of adventure among the youth and to 
create a human resource of organised, trained and motivated youth 
which is always available for the service of the nation. The cadets 
regularly participate in adventure activities, social service work such as 
adult education, blood donation, and anti-dowry work. 


National Defence Academy, Khadakvasla 

It is a training institution which provides academic as well as service 
training to the cadets for Army, Navy and Air Force. The syllabus of 
the training is approved by the Jawahar Lal Nehru University, New 
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Delhi, for the grant of B.A/B.Sc. degree to the cadets passing out of 
the Academy. 


Indian Military Academy, Dehradun 

The IMA also trains the cadets for commission in the Army. On the 
completion of the course which is on the pattern of 10+2+3, they also 
qualify for a B.A/B.Sc. degree recognised by the Jawaharlal Nehru 
University. 


Rashtriya Indian Military College, Dehradun 

The intake is at class VIII. Classes are run from class VIII to XII. The 
admission is biannual through a test. Education is imparted on the lines 
of public schools to boys who desire to join the NDA for commission 
in the armed forces. 


Armed Forces Medical College, Pune 

In addition to courses in nursing education and paramedical education, 
the college runs an MBBS course on the basis of an all-India entrance 
examination. In 1992-93, 26,000 students took the examination and 
only 130, including seven women, were finally admitted. On the 
completion of the course, the AFMC candidates join the Army Medical 
Corps as permanent commissioned officers. 


School of Foreign Languages 

The Ministry of Defence also runs a School of Foreign Languages 
which was established in 1949 to provide instruction to defence service 
officers and personnel in various foreign languages. At present, the 
school imparts studies in 13 foreign languages, viz., Arabic, Bhasa 
Indonesia, Burmese, Chinese, French, German, Japanese, Persian, 
Pushto, Russian, Sinhalese, etc. 


Education Managed by Railways 

The Ministry of Railways (and Railway Board) through its large 
network of nine railway zones maintains a large number of schools 
from pre-primary to higher secondary level throughout the length and 
breadth of the country to provide general education to the children of 


——— el — 
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railway employees who constitute the largest workforce in the country- 
The following types of schools are functioning in the railway sector: 
(1) K.G. and nursery schools; (2) general primary schools; 
(3) traditional type primary schools; (4) austerity type primary schools; 
(5) upper primary schools; (6) high schools; (7) higher secondary 
schools; and (8) inter colleges (also known as junior colleges). 

Besides, there are schools for nursing, schools for technical 
courses, for skill training and for vocational courses. Like the defence 
sector, the Railways have also contributed substantially to the 
establishment of Kendriya Vidyalayas for the children of transferable 
railway employees. The Railways have also contributed to adult 
education and literacy. campaigns for total literacy. Adult education 
classes and post-literacy classes are also held for railway workers under 
a number of schemes. 


Atomic Energy Central School 

The Atomic Energy Education Society was set up in 1969 by the 
Department of Atomic Energy, Government of India, to provide 
schooling facilities to the wards of its employees. With enrolment of 
nearly 26,000 students, 27 schools/junior colleges are functioning at 
Anushaktinagar, Mumbai and 13 other locations spread all over the 
country. Besides providing requisite educational facilities, it is 
expected that these institutions would function as pace-setting 
institutions imparting high quality education. 

Similarly, there are other Ministries like Home and Food and Civil 
Supplies which contribute their share to the education sector. The 
Ministry of Home Affairs arranges education for the children of those 
people who have died in communal riots. The grant is disbursed 
through a Foundation. The co-operative sector has a number of co- 
operative Colleges which run a variety of courses in co-operation and 


consumerism. 


Budgeted Expenditure on Education by Other Departments 

The Ministry of HRD (Department of Education) brings out annually a 
report giving details of the budget provision made by various 
departments at the Centre and the States for the development of 
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education. The budgeted expenditure by Central departments other than 
the Department of Education increased from Rs. 776.24 crores in 
1990-91 to Rs. 905.27 crores in 1991-92 which rose to Rs. 1150.53 
crores in 1992-93. The Survey Report of 1976 (NIEPA) indicates that 
the expenditure in 1975-76 of the Central Ministries other than the 
Ministry of Education and Social Welfare was Rs. 530.60 lakhs only. 
The increase reflects the commitment of other departments to the cause 
of education which is at'the root of all development. 

It will thus be observed that while the Department of Education at 
the centre made a budget provision of Rs. 1721.82 crores during 
1992-93, the budgeted expenditure for the same year by 29 other 
central departments (Statement I) was Rs. 1150.53 crores making a 
total of Rs. 2872.35 crores which accounted for 3.2 per cent of the total 
Central budget (Revenue Account). 

As for the states, the budgeted expenditure for the same year, i.e., 
1992-93 for education by other departments was Rs. 3255.67 crores 
and by the education departments Rs. 19028.27. Together this 
expenditure constituted 24.4 per cent of the total budget for all States 
and UTs (Revenue Account). 

The combined budget provision (Revenue Account) for education 
at the Centre and the States/UTs amounted to Rs. 25156.29 crores 
comprising Rs. 20750.09 crores for education departments and 
Rs. 4406.20 crores for other departments for the year 1992-93. The 
total budget for education departments constituted 13.6 per cent (14.6 
per cent for Plan and 13.4 per cent for non-Plan) of the total respective 


budget (Revenue Account excluding Railways and Posts and 
Telegraphs). 


Chapter 10 


Role of Voluntary Sector 
in Education 


NPE and Voluntary Agencies 

he National Policy on Education 1986, with modifications 

undertaken in 1992, gives a high priority to the involvement of 
voluntary agencies for educational development at all levels, 
particularly the universalisation of elementary education and 
eradication of illiteracy. It has devoted five paragraphs in different 
chapters to emphasise the need for involvement of non-governmental 
voluntary organisations in development and management of education. 
Para 4.11 of the policy document lays special emphasis on the role of 
voluntary agencies and social activist groups to reinforce national 
commitment to mass literacy campaigns especially in the age group 
15-35. Para 5.11 states that voluntary agencies and Panchayati Raj 
institutions will take much of the responsibility of running the 
non-formal education programme and that the provision of funds to 
these agencies will be adequate and timely. Para 6.20 refers to devising 
an alternate system to involve private and voluntary effort to curb 
commercialisation in the field of technical and professional education. 
Paras 10.8 and 10.9 relate to the role of non-government and voluntary 
agencies in the management of education. 


A voluntary organisation in education can be defined as one which 


is engaged in the field of education on voluntary and non-profit basis. 
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For the purposes of grants-in-aid from the Government, it should be 
registered as a society under the Societies Registration Act, as amended 
from time to time, of the Central Government or any other 
corresponding act of the State Government or as a public trust under 
Indian Trust Act 1982 or the Charitable and Religious Act, 1920. In 
other words, the organisation should be a legal entity. It should have a 
proper constitution of articles of association, a duly constituted 
managing body and a clearly designed memorandum of association and 
rules. It should be in existence for a minimum number of years 
specified by the grant giving body. Its services should be open to all, 
The Ministry of Human Resource Development with its four 
departments, viz., the Department of Education, the Department of 
Culture, the Department of Women and Child Development and the 
Department of Youth Affairs and Sports operates a large number of 
grant-in-aid schemes for voluntary agencies to involve them in various 
sectors of human resource development. 

The Programme of Action (1992) in Chapter 23 has spelt out in 
great detail the manner in which the voluntary sector is to be involved 
in the management of education, including educational administration, 
and the measures to be taken in this tegard. The issues which have been 
highlighted for action include decentralisation and involyement of 
people, village education committee, accountability and efficiency in 
administration, Strengthening of educational planning and 
administration, training and redressal of grievances. It states that the 
successful implementation of programmes like elementary education 
including non-formal education, early childhood care and education, 
adult education, education of the disabled, ete. will require people’s 
involvement at the grass roots level and Participation of voluntary 
agencies and social activist groups on a much larger scale. Considering 
the need for ensuring telationship of a genuine partnership between the 
government and voluntary agencies, the government will take positive 
steps to promote their wider involvement. Consultations will be held 
with them from time to time about programmes and procedures for 
selection of voluntary and non-governmental agencies. The procedures 


for financial assistance will be streamlined to enable them to play an 
optimal role. 


See 
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The Programme of Action (1992) enjoins upon the State 
Governments to draw a specific action plan for entrusting selected 
programmes of educational development to voluntary agencies and 
non-governmental organisations. Such programmes could be used to 
supplement effectively the ongoing programmes to enhance their 
quality and impact. The document states: “They should be allowed to 
function in a congenial and supportive atmosphere. It is expected that 
appropriate indices of accountability in terms of performance would be 
evolved in consultation with voluntary organisations and NGOs”. 


Voluntary School Scheme 

The Eighth Plan document refers to the launching of a Voluntary 
School Scheme during the Plan period for providing part-time, 
non-formalised school education to a large number of learners who are 
not able to avail of the facility of formal full-time school or non-formal 
education centres. Voluntary agencies would be encouraged in a big 
way to start non-formal education centres. These agencies would be 
encouraged to run non-formal part-time schools, thus catering to the 
learning needs of urban working children and children in tribal, hilly 
and inaccessible areas. Central assistance will be given to eligible 
voluntary agencies to run the schools. 

Voluntary schools would be established in villages/habitations 
with a population of not less than 150 so that the school has at least 30 
children. The school would provide primary/elementary level of 
education, its students may appear as external students for entry into 
any class of full-time formal education. Teachers will be appointed 
locally and necessary training would be given to them. Supervision of 
these schools would be entrusted to Village Education Committees. 
The Planning Commission operates @ scheme of assistance for the 
training of functionaries of voluntary agencies working in the area of 
integrated rural development in order to enable them to undertake the 
work more effectively scientifically and efficiently. The scheme can be 
extended to the voluntary. agencies working in the field of education. 
Two other schemes of the Planning Commission which cover literacy 
and primary education and where voluntary agencies can take 
assistance relate to the undertaking of need-based micro-level planning 
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in rural and tribal areas and deputation/exchange of specialists/experts/ 
consultants from one voluntary organisation to another. There is a need 
to make these schemes more liberal and flexible to suit the 
requirements of the State Governments. 

The Programme of Action (1992) provided for setting up of a 
committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education on decentralised 
management of education. The Government of India accordingly set up 
a committee on 2 February 1993 under the chairmanship of Mr. M. 
Veerappa Moily, Chief Minister, Karnataka, to formulate guidelines for 
the management of education at district, sub-district and village levels 
keeping in view the 72nd and 73rd Amendments to the Constitution of 
India. The Committee emphasised the need for people’s participation in 
educational programmes and recommended that the Village Education 
committees may be considered ideal organisations to mobilise and 
involve people in the educational efforts. 


The Historical Role 

The role of non-governmental and voluntary organisations in education 
in India is based on a long tradition. The ancient ‘gurukulas’ and 
‘pathshalas’ and the medieval ‘maktabs’ and ‘madrasas’ played a vital 
role in the educational development during those times. By the end of 
the 18th century there was a fairly wide network of indigenous educa- 
tional institutions. The 19th century witnessed a number of social and 
religious movements in the country such as the Ramkrishna Mission, 
the Brahmo Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj, the Arya Samaj, and the Theo- 
sophical Society which established a large number of educational insti- 
tutions without any aid from the Government, The notable among these 
is the Arya Samaj whose leaders were sharply divided on the question 
of educational system to be followed. One section of the Arya Samaj, 
called the Gurukula Section, advocated the adoption of the ancient 
system of Hindu education, They set up their principal institution at 
Hardwar called ‘Gurukul Kangri’ where boys were trained on the lines 
of ancient Hindu codes. Later ‘kanya gurukulas’ were also opened. The 
other group, called the ‘college section’ recognised the value of English 
education and spread a huge network of DAV schools and colleges 

| both for boys and girls throughout the country. 


] 
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The Indian Education Commission (1882) recommended that the 
Government should maintain only a few schools and colleges and other 
essential institutions and that the rest of the field should be left to 
private enterprise. The recommendation was accepted. It was, 
therefore, private enterprise that provided the bulk of the growing - 
number of schools and colleges which the country needed; along with 
that the concept of national education was developed. 

The idea of national education was first conceived by leaders such 
as Mrs. Annie Besant, Lala Lajpat Rai and Mahatma Gandhi. They held 
that the national system of education should foster love for the mother- 
land and should be subject to Indian control. It should emphasise tech- 
nical and vocational education and build national character. A number 
of national education institutions were established, the notable among 
them being Kashi Vidyapith and Jamia Millia Islamia. The contribution 
of the schools and colleges of Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan towards the 
national system of education was by no means small. The social forces 
released by the private educational effort created a new awakening 
among the masses who took part in the freedom struggle in large num- 
bers. In recent times, the Indian Institute of Education has made a 
substantial contribution in providing alternative models of education in 
an effort to resurrect the system of education in accordance with na- 
tional requirements and needs for sustainable development. 

The Indian Institute of Education, Pune, is a registered society. In 
particular, it has done commendable work in the field of non-formal 
primary education and educational planning in rural areas. Over the 
years it has evolved new techniques for primary education. It has 
transformed rural education from a centre-based to a volunteer-based 
activity. Its non-formal education in the villages ensures that rural 
populations have enough grasp Over the written and the spoken word, 
mathematics and geography which is absolutely necessary for local 
needs. It also trains teachers and conducts special courses for 
personality development for the rural women. Rural non-formal 
education through Village Education Committees forms the backbone 
of their programmes. In the field of rural planning, the Institute has 
prepared 82 gram panchayat plans in the area. The plans can serve as 
models for the panchayats in other states. 
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As régards adult education, the National Development Council 
Committee on Literacy, in its report, has recommended that the 
National Institute of Adult Education should develop conceptual and 
action research in all aspects of adult education on a priority basis to 
help the adult education movement. The report goes on to say: “In 
order to promote such a ‘people’s movement’ effective collaboration is 
necessary between the government and voluntary agencies. The 
colonial attitude of distrust of voluntary agencies by the government 
must be overcome and the administrative as well as financial 
relationship between the government and voluntary agencies must be 
totally revised. Flexible models of financing, monitoring and evaluating 
the work of voluntary agencies available with most of the 
non-governmental national and international funding agencies could be 
suitably adapted for modernising the administrative and financial 
procedures inherited from colonial administration.” 


Volunteerism in Education 

As in education, the role of voluntary organisations in other sectors of 
human resource development can be vital. The question which acquires 
significance in this context is what exactly constitutes a voluntary 
organisation and what differentiates it from other organisations such as 
NGOs and private organisations. The number of such organisations has 
grown in the last five decades. According to Bunker Roy, who has 
spent decades in voluntary work at Tilonia (Rajasthan) and who is now 
Director, Social Work and Research Centre in Rajasthan, there is 
erosion in the meaning of the very concept of voluntary organisation. 
Voluntary symbolises sacrifice which is absent in most organisations in 
urban areas while it is still alive in villages. Over the years, the 
organisations which started on a voluntary basis have acquired huge 
infrastructure, introduced salary scales among its employees and they 
are no longer voluntary. They have become NGOs and are a poor copy 
of the Government. They are more bothered about their survival rather 
than work. A voluntary organisation puts community above everything 
else. The NGOs are interested only in ‘coverage’ and not in any 
in-depth work. They are busy collecting statistics rather than tackling 
human problems. Volunteerism, therefore, has been destroyed by too 
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much money. Above all, there is no code for voluntary organisations. 
Time has, therefore, come to enact such a code and revive the spirit of 
volunteerism in education. 

The Human Development Report of the UNDP (1993) says: 
“People today have an impatient urge to participate in the events and 
processes that shape their lives. And that impatience brings many 
dangers and opportunities. It can dissolve into anarchy, ethnic violence 
or social disintegration. But if properly nurtured in a responsive 
national and global framework, it can also become a source of 
tremendous vitality and innovation for the creation of new and more 
just societies”. Voluntary organisations must be given more freedom, 
their identity must be respected. They alone can create education 
friendly atmosphere, increase enrolment, arrest drop-outs, give strength 
to children, empower women and universalise education. Education is 
power. The voluntary sector can provide ideas, it can supplement 
governmental effort; it can fill gaps; it can reach inaccessible areas and 
work at impossible hours. 


Chapter 11 


Management of Education 


s the second largest educational system in the world, there are 
lakhs of educational institutions in the country. To manage this 
huge network of institutions is an uphill task. The National Policy on 
Education 1986, as updated in 1992, envisages an overhauling of the 
system of planning and management of education by decentralisation, 
creation of a spirit of autonomy for educational institutions, by giving 
pre-eminence to the people’s involvement, inducting more women in 
educational planning and administration and by establishing the 
principle of accountability in relation to given objectives and norms. 
According to the National Policy on Education, at the Central level 
the Indian Education Service will be constituted. At the State level, the 
training of educational planners and administrators will receive special 
attention. At district level, district boards of education will be created to 
manage education up to higher secondary level. Local level agencies 
will participate in educational planning, co-ordination, monitoring and 
evaluation. Local communities will be assigned a major role in 
programmes of school improvement. School complexes will serve as 
network of institutions. Local communities will, through appropriate 
bodies, be assigned a major role in the programmes of school 
improvement. Educational tribunals fashioned after the administrative 
tribunals will be established at the national and the state level. Non- 
governmental and voluntary agencies including social activist groups 
will be encouraged, subject to proper management, and financial 
assistance provided. At the same time, steps will be taken to prevent the 
establishment of institutions set up to commercialise education. 
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The Programme of Action (POA) 1986 had recommended that the 
district boards be charged with the responsibility of implementing all 
educational programmes including school, non-formal and adult 
education up to higher secondary level including administrative and 
financial control and personnel management in respect of primary, 
middle, secondary and higher secondary schools. The POA-86 also 
envisages an appropriate statutory authority for the district boards. 
This, however, did not come about and subsequently school education 
was proposed to be entrusted to the Panchayati Raj institutions. 

The revised Programme of Action-1992, therefore, took note of the 
post-1986 developments, particularly the Constitutional Amendment 
Act in respect of Panchayati Raj bodies, which envisaged elected 
bodies at district and panchayat levels. 

The Programme of Action-1992 also recommended that for 
developing planning capacities at various levels of educational 
administration, integrated educational management information system 
should be introduced. Insofar as the Central Department of Education is 
concerned, a Computerised Management Information System (CMIS) 
has been set up with a view to accelerating the growth of expertise 
within the Department. Similar system has been recommended for the 
State Education Departments. 

The POA-1992 has further recommended that the States should 
draw up appropriate legislation to provide Panchayati Raj Committees 
on education. The Ministry of Human Resource Development would 
provide necessary guidelines and model statutory provisions to enable 
the States frame their legislation under Panchayati Raj Acts. Under the 
Panchayati Raj Acts education, including primary education, secondary 
education, technical training, adult education, vocational education, 


non-formal education, libraries and cultural activities may be 


transferred to the panchyats. 


Constitutional Amendments for Decentralisation 

The Constitution of India has since been amended for setting up 
democratically elected bodies at the village, intermediate, district and 
municipality levels. In addition to the pattern of election to these bodies 
and their tenure, the Constitution also provides for the legislature of the 
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State to suitably legislate, amongst other areas, for entrustment of 
functions to the panchayati raj/municipal bodies. In case of rural areas 
the Central Act includes 29 items including primary and secondary 
schools, technical training and vocational education, adult and 
non-formal education in the Eleventh Schedule for panchayats and 18 
items including promotion of cultural, educational and aesthetic aspects 
in the Twelfth Schedule for municipalities. The Constitution 
(Seventy-third Amendment) Act- 1992 and the Constitution 
(Seventy-fourth Amendment) Act 1992, are two landmarks in the 
history of decentralisation in India. 

A CABE committee was accordingly set up, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. M. Veerappa Moily, the Chief Minister of 
Karanataka, to formulate the guidelines on decentralised management 
of education in the context of 73 and 74" Constitutional Amendment 
Acts, The guidelines for educational management would include 
district, sub-district and village levels. The committee submitted its 
teport in August 1993 which was considered and approved by the 
CABE in its meeting held at New Delhi on 2" March 1994. The 
recommendations of the committee include, among other things, the 
proposed panchayati raj structures for management of education and 
their responsibilities at village, intermediate and district levels. 

These recommendations are in the nature of guidelines which are 
comprehensive though not exhaustive. The States can choose a pattern 
and system which suits their requirements and needs. As for 
administrative support the existing department and administrative 
Structures of the State shall have to be placed at the disposal of the 
panchayati raj/municipal bodies. They would also have to be 
strengthened wherever necessary. Since members of the local bodies in 
some of the States are inexperienced in administration, periodic 
orientation programmes should be arranged, their interaction with 
political leadership and departmental officers ensured. The extent of 
powers to be entrusted to the local bodies will vary from State to State 
depending upon their past experience, present perceptions and future 
Tequirements. For professional support the panchayati raj institutions 
must build their links with professional institutions and voluntary 
organisations. The State Departments of Education must assist the 
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panchayati raj institutions to develop appropriate mechanism for 
securing inputs and support. For achieving the goal of education for all, 
the success of the educational programme of the panchyati raj system is 
very essential. 

The weakest link of the new system is the finances. The committee 
observed: “While they may become cost-effective with growing 
experience and confidence, in the initial stage, they would require 
financial and resource support from the State Governments and the 
Centre. The allocations that the Centre and the States provide for the 
different programmes and activities which may be transferred to the 
panchayat raj/municipal bodies, should be made available in full to 
these bodies. There would also be a need for additional financial 
support to make these institutions viable. At the same time, it is also 
necessary that the pattern of such financial assistance must result in 
cost-effectiveness and efficiency right from the initial phase. 
Generation of their own resources should be suitably rewarded with 
matching grants”. 


Strengthening of Educational Administration 

While some measures have been initiated to decentralise management 
of education by vesting responsibilities on panchayati raj institutions 
and municipal bodies in urban areas, there is a clear need to strengthen 
educational administration at different levels. With weak personnel 
management system coupled with inadequate delegation of power to 
the field level of functionaries, even routine tasks like the supply of 
textbooks, conduct of examinations and operation of academic calendar 
are not being properly attended to. In this context, the following 
proposals for strengthening of educational planning and administration 
at different levels, as outlined in the revised Programme of Action 
(1992), merit serious consideration. 


School and Educational Complexes 

School complexes should be promoted as a network of institutions on a 
flexible pattern to provide synergic alliances to encourage professional- 
to ensure observance of norms and conduct and to 


ism among teachers, 
and facilities. The school complex 


enable the sharing of experiences 
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should serve as the lowest viable unit of area planning and will form a 
cluster of 8-10 institutions in which different institutions can reinforce 
each other by exchanging resources, personnel, materials, teaching- 
aids, etc., and using them on a sharing basis. 

It is expected that, in course of time, school complexes, when fully 
developed, will take over much of the inspection functions including 
educational mapping, grading of institution and identifying points of 
strength and weakness of individual schools. Inspection to be 
conducted will invoke a culture of participation and provide correctives 
rather than the existing practice of finding faults. These inspections will 
be in addition to the normal routine inspection functions of district/ 
block level inspecting authorities. Although a number of states have 
experimented with the scheme of school complexes, the programme is 
yet to emerge as comprehensive and systematically administered one. 
As the institutional resource endowment varies from place to place 
there can be no single model for creation of school complexes. Every 
State has to evolve its own operational model based on its experiences 
or by drawing upon experiences of other states. 

At the same time it is desirable to attempt larger networking of 
institutions in a district in the shape of educational complexes on an 
experimental basis. In the educational complex, the networking could 
be done from the primary to college and university level. While 
developing the educational complexes, support from institutions like 
DIETs, ITIs polytechnics, particularly community polytechnics may 
also be sought. 


Block Level Administration 
It is observed that the block level set up of educational administration is 
very weak almost all over the country. The supervisors often have little 
contact with the schools. The routine administrative duties such as 
collecting statistics, disbursement of salaries, posting and transfers of 
the staff take up most of their time. The following steps may be taken 
to improve the functioning of block level education set up: 
(1) Norms, not only on the basis of number of schools but also 
number of teachers, should be evolved through systematic 


OE 
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studies so that the  block-level education officer may 
effectively cope with his administrative responsibilities and 
supervisory functions. 

(2) Most of the time of block level education officers is spent on 
routine administrative work. Their duties may be laid down in 
detail so that their support for the academic programmes gets 
due importance. 


District Educational Administration 

The jurisdiction of a district for the educational purpose may be 
coterminus with its revenue jurisdiction. The big districts could be 
divided into sub-educational districts but these should be co-ordinated 
and controlled by a Chief Education Officer (CEO) for the whole 
district. He should look after all levels of education—primary, middle 
secondary and higher secondary, non-formal and adult education. The 
planning and statistics branch of CEO should be provided with 
computer facilities for Educational Management Information System 
(EMIS). 

For purposes of academic inspections, district supervisors of 
education may be provided on the basis of number of schools to be 
looked after for academic supervision. In discharge of these functions, 
the supervisors will also co-ordinate their activities with District 
Institutes of Education and Training. 


State Level Administration ; 
In most States there are a number of directors and secretaries to take 


care of various sectors of education. In most of the cases this expansion 
is taking place by reorganisation of existing positions. States may 
consider reorganising their educational administrative set up at various 
levels and strengthen it on the basis of certain norms which could be 
evolved for this purpose. 

With the increase in the number of departments/directorates 
dealing with education, States may have to evolve appropriate 
mechanism for their co-ordination. In most States, Directorates and 
Secretariat Department dealing with education have proliferated as a 
result of expansion of institutions and programmes. The need for 
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appropriate mechanism for co-ordination of this multiple organisations 
operating in the same area is acutely felt. The delivery of education 
services and programmes is also being impaired by the absence of 
proper linkages between education and other areas of human resource 
development. Many possibilities exist. One possibility could be 
separate Director General of Education to co-ordinate the activities of 
various directorates. Another could be for a Principal Secretary or 
Additional Chief Secretary to co-ordinate the various Departments of 
Education in the Secretariat. In case of States having more than one 
Minister dealing with education, there is a need for setting up of a 
Cabinet Committee which could co-ordinate and monitor educational 
programmes. Similar mechanism can also be envisaged for overall co- 
ordination in different areas of HRD. It seems appropriate to designate 
an Additional Chief Secretary to co-ordinate the activities of different 
sectors related to human resource development—A HRD 
Commissioner on the lines of the Agricultural Production 
Commissioner. Similar arrangements may be attempted to secure over- 
all co-ordination in human resource development. 


State Advisory Boards of Education 

The NPE envisaged that the State Governments would establish State 
Advisory Boards of Education (SABE) on the lines of CABE. The 
SABE is expected to function as an apex body to co-ordinate all human 
resource development programmes. On the basis of available 
information, it seems that the boards have not been set up in most of the 
States. The need for co-ordinated approach to educational policy and 
planning at the state level cannot be exaggerated. 


Chapter 12 


Issues, Problems and 
Future Perspective 


The Issues 
De the last fifty years after independence, there has been a 
phenomenal growth in the number of students, teachers and 
educational institutions at all levels. But in spite of this unprecedented 
expansion in educational system, we are far from achieving the goal of 
universal elementary education. The measures to improve quality of 
education have not borne the desired results and the major concern at 
present is how to check the decline in quality in the wake of 
quantitative expansion. 

The history of educational reform in post-independent India is, in 
one sense, a story of missed opportunities. We could have created a 
truly national system of education with the dawn of independence 
itself. We were fortunate to have such a rare leadership in the form of 
an educational trio which is rare in any history, viz, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Maulana Azad and Dr. Radhakrishnan and got rid of the colonial 
system at one stroke. In the perspective of our freedom struggle it was 
indeed a golden opportunity to start afresh with a clean slate and give to 
the country the education system it long deserved, in the light of its 
glorious educational traditions. Hopes were raised very high and 
everyone thought that the promised ‘revolution’ in education, which the 
Indian leaders had talked for decades was round the corner. In his 
famous inaugural address in January 1948 to the All-India Educational 
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Conference called by India’s first Union Education Minister, Maulana 
Azad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s first Prime Minister, stated: 
“Whenever Conferences were called to form a plan for education in 
India, the tendency, as a rule, was to maintain the existing system with 
slight modifications. This must not happen now. Great changes have 
taken place in the country and the educational system must also be in 
keeping with them. The entire basis of education must be 
revolutionised”. In spite of the new climate which was generated in 
new India, history repeated itself and the opportunity was lost. 

The Government, however, appointed a University Education 
Commission, in 1948, under the chairmanship of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 
Another Commission called the Secondary Education Commission was 
appointed under the Chairmanship of Dr. Mudaliar, in 1952. The new 
Constitution (1951) called upon the State to provide free and 
compulsory education to children up to the age of 14 and gave the 
Federal Government the responsibility for maintaining standards in 
higher and technical education. The country opted for a planned 
economy and each Five-Year Plan indicated directions for the 
educational development. Dramatic educational expansion took place. 
The number of primary and upper primary schools increased three-fold. 
Enrolment increased from 30 to 80 per cent. Girl enrolment increased 
from 17.7 per cent in 1950-51 to 64.6 per cent in 1986-87. Enrolment at 
secondary level was even better, The number of school teachers rose 
from 7,50,000 to 3.7-million. In higher and technical education the 
number of institutions and enrolment increased eight-fold and ten-fold, 
respectively. Yet there was no revolution in education. 


National Pattern 

During this time the country witnessed one green revolution, one white 
revolution and one industrial revolution but the revolution in education 
evaded us. In 1964 the Government appointed a comprehensive 
Commission of Education under the chairmanship of the famous 
physicist, Dr. D.S. Kothari, to advise on the National Pattern of 
Education and on the general principles and policies for educational 
development. Its report became the basis for the first National Policy 
on Education, 1968. It called for a transformation of the educational 
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system to relate it more closely to the life of the people, to raise the 
quality of education at all levels, to develop the scientific temper and to 
cultivate the moral and social values. This was a great document but 
unfortunately it was not accompanied by a concrete programme of 
action. The result was that the implementation of the recommendations 
of the Kothari Eduction Commission became a free-for-all. It was 
uneven, in fact, incomplete, sometimes lop-sided implementation. 
Although the 1968 policy became the basis for the educational 
development in the fourth and the fifth Five-Year Plans, the Education 
Commission’s report became merely a ‘textbook’ for students of 
education and a ‘reference book’ for educational administrators. Many 
other committees were also appointed by the Centre as well as the 
States and some of the recommendations were valuable. But their 
implementation was tardy because of one reason or the other. One of 
the major recommendations of the Kothari Education Commission was 
about the establishment of a common school system which is yet to be 
implemented. The common educational structure of 10+2+3 took two 
decades to come into existence in the country. It is said that the 
implementation of one single recommendation of the establishment of a 
Common School System would have caused a revolutionary change in 
the whole system but we missed the opportunity. The common school 
system recommendation was repeated in the subsequent policies in 
1986 and 1992 but still we are nowhere near it. 


Concurrency 
Another opportunity came in 1976 when education was brought on the 


concurrent list in the Seventh Schedule of the Constitution. It 
empowered the Central Government to legislate on issues which were 
hitherto under the jurisdiction of the State Governments. But then times 
had changed. That was the era of ‘consensus’ rather than ‘direction’. 
CABE after CABE made recommendations and passed resolutions for 
the overhauling and the transformation of the system. The fact, 
however, must be faced that although the expansion was spectacular 
and the reforms were many the system remained the same. Many 


voices were raised both in the Press and Parliament, many seminars and 


conferences took place but some of the basic issues of equality and 
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equity in education remained unresolved. Education could not be 
delinked from the degrees and the system of capitation fees to gain 
admission in professional institutions flourished unchecked. 


New Education Policy 

In 1985 the Government of India announced its decision to formulate a 
new policy for education. The need for the new policy arose from the 
emergence of new technologies and developments in the country, the 
old policy having exhausted itself. Besides, as the then Prime Minister, 
Mr. Rajiv Gandhi, stated: “No system could remain the same forever. It 
required modification with the passage of time”. Here was a great 
opportunity and the Government tried to seize it. In August 1985, the 
Ministry of Education and Culture, as it was then called, issued a 
document entitled ‘the Challenge of Education—a Policy Perspective’ 
for discussion throughout the country. In his foreword, the then Union 
Minister of Education, Mr. K.C. Pant stated: “On the threshold of a 
new era, the country must ask itself as to what the goals of the new 
education policy should be and, if these are adopted, would the society 
be prepared to extend the required support to realise them”. It further 
highlighted an aspect which is of utmost importance and which was 
perhaps not effectively attended to in the past. It stated : “Education is 
concerned essentially with the future. It has a holistic character. 
Therefore, everyone capable of contributing to it has a duty and a 
responsibility to do so. If the new generation entering the 21° century 
finds itself ill-equipped, it will hold the present generation responsible 
for its inadequacies. It will not accept the alibi that the short-comings in 
their education and training stemmed from the constraints of a 
particular framework of Centre-State relations or departmental 
responsibilities. Education is a national responsibility”. 

Hopes were raised once again. The debate on education which 
followed was unprecedented. Students, teachers’ organisations and 
people from all walks of life participated in the debate. Experts and 
specialists in respective areas were consulted. In 1986 a new policy 
entitled ‘the National Policy on Education—1986’ came into existence 
after it was approved by CABE, NDC and both Houses of Parliament. 
A detailed Programme of Action was formulated the same year to 
ensure implementation of the policy without any hitch or delay. 
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The NPE—86 was designed to see that a national system of 
education is created and all imbalances and disparities removed in all 
sectors of education. It was proposed that the national system would be 
based on a national curricular framework which contains a common 
core along with other components that are flexible. The common core 
includes the history of India’s freedom movement, our constitutional 
obligations, our cultural value system, national heritage, inculcation of 
scientific temper, observance of small family norms, secularism, 
democracy and socialism. The new education policy was supposed to 
maintain our Indianness against the deluge of materialism. 


Impact of New Policy 

Under the new policy several new schemes were started such as 
Operation Blackboard, Non-Formal Education, establishment of 
District Institutes of Education and Training, pace-setting schools 
called the Navodaya Vidyalayas for rural talented children and 
launching of a National Literacy Mission to eradicate illiteracy from 
the land. UEE got a big boost through a number of Centrally-sponsored 
schemes. The AICTE was given a statutory status to maintain standards 
in technical education. On 7™ May, 1990, a committee, under the 
chairmanship of Acharya Ramamurti, to review the NPE was 
appointed. The Acharya Ramamurti Committee gave its report in 
December 1990 which was examined by the CABE Committee on 
Policy in 1991-92 under Mr. Janardhan Reddy whose recommendations 
formed the basis for the modified National Policy on Education 
approved by Parliament in 1992. This was followed by a new POA in 
1992 itself for implementation. 


The Task Ahead 

In the meantime, the 1991 census indicated an increase in the country’s 
literacy rate from 43.56 per cent in 1981 to 52.11 per cent in 1991. For 
the first time the country achieved the distinction of having a larger 
number of literate persons (352 millions) than that of illiterate persons 
(324 millions). Yet the clientele to be serviced in the age group 6-14 
years was estimated in March 1991, as constituting nearly 18 per cent 
of the total population. The Programme of Action 1992 states: “In order 
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to achieve UEE the school system will have to cater to about 18 crore 
children. This calls for increasing the number of teachers from the 
present 27 lakhs to 45 lakhs based on the teacher-pupil ratio of 1:40. 
The increase in the student population would also require an additional 
11 lakh classrooms in the next seven years”. The NPE-1992 had 
envisaged to achieve the goal of UEE by AD 2000. At the adult literacy 
level the target to be achieved during the eighth Plan was 10.5 crores, 
compared to the achievement of 2.65 crores in the seventh Plan. By any 
measure, it is a huge task which will require an all-out effort with 
refixing of priorities. What is required is a time-bound crash 
programme earmarked to universalise elementary education, to be 
implemented on top priority basis by a committed educational | 
administration duly motivated and properly trained. The Education for 
All (EFA) summit of nine high-population countries held in December 
1993 at New Delhi also reaffirmed its pledge to provide basic education 
to all our children by AD 2000. 


Human Resource Development 

Coming to the human resource development approach advocated since 
1985, the story is even sadder. The concept of HRD as a package and a 
convergence of a number of services is brilliant. The NPE-86, the 
NPE-92 and the eighth Plan document has made strong statements on 
HRD in which education plays a multi-faceted role. The eighth Plan 
chapter on education, culture and sports begins with the statement: “Tt 
is now universally acknowledged that the goal of Plan efforts is human — 
development of which human resource development is a necessary 
pre-requisite”. In actual practice, however, the concept of human 
resource development remained enshrined only in documents. There — 
was not much evidence of either a unified package or co-ordination or 
convergence of services. In the four departments of the Ministry of | 
Human Resource Development, there has been a lot of activity, many 
new schemes and many new programmes have been launched but they 
did not accelerate the HRD effort. The result was that chapters on 
‘culture’, “sports and youth affairs’ and ‘education of the handicapped” 
of the POA—86 remained, by and large, unimplemented, because no 
funds were separately allotted to these programmes which were — 
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included in the Programme of Action—86 with education playing its 
multi-faceted role. The programmes where action was to be taken by 
the State Governments also remained unimplemented cither because of 
paucity of funds or lack of a clear comprehension of the concept of 
HRD. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that HRD must be taised 
from the level of concept to the level of reality. There are several 
definitions of HRD available today. We must have our own definition, 
our own HRD, appropriate to Indian context which reflects Indian 
values and the quality of its life, Culture, therefore, must occupy a 
position of pride in our HRD effort. The cultural content in Indian 
education must increase. Nutrition and child health care must become a 
part of the educational programme, Child labour must be done away 
with. The proper place for the children is the school not a factory, The 
State must ensure that the childhood of the children is protected from 
employers and other unscrupulous agents who resist change and 
development. 


Role of Panchayati Raj Institutions 

Our failure in universalisation of elementary education has impaired 
our economic growth. The country’s productivity has suffered because 
of an oppressive framework above and illiteracy below. It is, however, 
expected that the establishment of the panchayati raj institutions will 
shake the power structure. 

Of all the opportunities we have had since independence to 
revolutionise, Indianise and revitalise the educational system, the 
implementation of the Constitution (Seventy-third Amendment) Act, 
1992 and the Constitution (Seventy-Fourth Amendment) Act, 1992 to 
hand over Education and 28 other related subjects such as agriculture, 
health, women and child development and cultural activities etc.. to 
gram panchayats is the greatest and indeed the most inexpensive 
opportunity. This is a silent revolution which has taken its own time to 
come and which will change the fate of more than nine hundred million 
people of India constituting 16 per cent of the world’s population. As 
aptly stated in the concluding paragraph of the introduction to the 
Programme of Action—1992: “This is of essence and unless we act 
now, we stand in the danger of once again missing the opportunity of 
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educational reform, so critical not only for the development of our 
nation but for our very survival”. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING THE SYSTEM WORK 

A pressing need generally felt in the country is the improvement of 
implementation capacities in order to fulfil the targets of educational 
plans within the available resources. The shortfalls that seem so 
endemic in the implementation of educational reforms or developments 
plans seem to suggest some structural weakness in the organisation and 
administration of education. As a result of the current Survey of 
educational administration and on the basis of the analysis of the role 
performed by the Central Government in various sectors of education, 
the following suggestions are made to overcome the problems of the 
present, to meet the challenges of the future and to make the system 
work better. While weak or unmanageable organisational structure, 
ineffective managerial capacity and substandard information system are 
some of the grey areas of educational administration, the solution lies 
in decentralisation, community participation, teamwork, co-ordination, 
autonomy and accountability to strengthen educational administration. 


Professionalisation of Educational Administration 

To achieve our national goals in the field of education and to 
implement effectively the National Policy on Education and to improve 
the quality of education, there is a clear need to professionalise the 
management of education. Education involves large investments and 
administration of thousands of educational institutions serving millions 
of students and employing a large body of teachers. In India it is not yet 
realised that educational administration has become a full-fledged 
speciality and that the best results can be achieved if it is put in the 
charge of specialists of that subject as is the case in many other fields 
like science, engineering, technology, medicine and corporate 
management. The problems and issues, for example, relating to 
curriculum reconstruction, vocationalisation, teacher preparation, tribal 
education, non-formal education, inspection and supervision cannot all 
be handled by the same educationists. It would not be an exaggeration 
to say that some of these problems cannot even be understood properly 
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by non-educationists. The most crucial issue is the managerial capacity 
of the education system which has grown rapidly from relatively simple 
to now highly complex tasks. For increasing efficiency and making 
qualitative changes, it would be necessary to have qualified and trained 
educational administrators and managers at the key levels of the 
system, who represent a wide range of specialties in line with the 
complexity of the education system. 


Training of Educational Administrators 

This is a much neglected area and deserves very serious and urgent 
attention in all sectors of education so that the officials of the education 
departments and allied organisations, including those dealing with adult 
and continuing education, non-formal education etc., can discharge 
their responsibilities in an effective manner. NCERT, SCERTs, 
Directorates of Adult Education, DIETs, etc., can play a vital role in the 
formulation of different training programmes. After assessing the needs 
of the concerned organisations, the training programmes should be 
carefully designed, content determined with appropriate methodology 
and duration suitable to the duties and responsibilities assigned to the 
functionaries of these organisations. Each organisation should have a 
calendar of training for its employees for the whole year. For the 
finance and accounts officers and other staff a separate course of 
training be developed so as to make them responsive to the educational 
needs and timely sanctions. Similarly, there should be separate training 
schedules for the office staff of universities and other educational 
organisations. 

The CABE Committee on Decentralised Management (Moily 
Committee) in its report (1993) has recommended that the members of 
the Village Education Committees would also require orientation and 
training for discharging their functions effectively. The headmasters 
may have to-be given a special orientation to enable them to assist the 
Village Education Committees in their activities. This is a new area In 
which special inputs would be required, although NIEPA has already 
inar on management of education under 


organised a national level sem Rax 
panchayati raj institutions, in May 1993. In view of the Panchayati Raj 


Act, 1993, and decentralised management of education, it is necessary 
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to organise training programmes for panchayati raj functionaries on 
regular basis through State Governments/UTs. NIEPA could also 
increase its intake for diploma in educational planning and 
administration which it organises for district level educational 
administrators and faculty members of SCERTs and SIEs. Sometime 
back there was a proposal to start the State Institutes of Educational 
Planning and Administration (SIEPAs). The proposal should be revived 
to meet the challenges of the time. Each State Government should also 
formulate its perspective plan for organising training programme for 
educational planners and administrators at different levels. NIEPA must 
act as a national level resource centre for this purpose. 


Introduction of Integrated Educational Management Information 
System 
With a view to providing a better database for purpose of educational 
planning and administration, it is absolutely necessary to strengthen 
management information system in the education departments, both at 
the Centre and in the States. It is equally important to reduce the 
time-lag between the compilation and printing of educational statistics. 
The scheme of computerisation of educational statistics should be 
strengthened and its budget provision enhanced. The proposal to set up 
a group of experts for identifying ‘Core Information Framework for 
Educational Statistics’ should be expedited. The Computerised 
Management Information System (CMIS) should also be strengthened. 
As recommended in the POA-1992, an Integrated Educational 
Management Information System should be introduced for streamlining 
the flow of information and developing planning capacities at various 
levels of educational administration. The new system will integrate the 
existing separate system of collection of information for planning, 
Statistics, monitoring, evaluation, administration, etc. As stated in the 
POA: “The system would be simple in design, contents and coverage. 
The coverage of the information will be both qualitative and 
quantitative. The Management Information System in education will be 
co-ordinated with NIC network established at the district level.” 

The analytical capacities of the education systems are inadequately 
developed with weak data gathering and research capabilities. As a 
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result the working of the system is poorly monitored and policy 
decisions tend to be adhoc. A prerequisite of increasing efficiency is 
the development and maintenance of an institutional capacity to plan, 
analyse and manage at the district and state level. 


Establishment of the Indian Education Service 

The need for the creation of the Indian Education Service has been 
urged by several conferences, committees and commissions such as the 
National Integration Conference (1961), the Kothari Education 
Commission (1964-66), the Chief Minister’s Conference (1965), the 
Ninth Education Minister’s Conference, Chennai 1966, the National 
Commission on Teachers, 1984, the Estimates Committee of the 
Seventh Lok Sabha, 1983-84, the Sarkaria Commission (1983-87), the 
National Policy on Education-1986, Programme of Action-1986, 
National Policy on Education (1992) and the Programme of Action 
(1992). It is universally agreed that the establishment of the Indian 
Education Service as an all-India service will bring a national 
perspective to this vital sector, viz., the management of education. The 
Programme of Action 1992 states: “The establishment of an Indian 
Education Service will be an essential step towards promoting a 
national perspective on management of education. Basic principles, 
functions and procedures for recruitment to this service will call for 
detailed consultation with the States so that they adequately appreciate 
the need and benefit of this structure, particularly in the context of 
attracting talented personnel and giving them a stature commensurate 
with their responsibilities. A detailed proposal inclusive of alternate 
career plans for the cadre, processes of selection and induction of 
existing manpower engaged in education, arrangements for mobility 
between the States and the Central Government and the scope for 
ty and secondment vis-a-vis the 
tation with the 


lateral movement as well as mobili 
academic system will require to be worked out in consu! 


State Governments”. i 
It .is, therefore, necessary that the implementation of the 


recommendation of so many national bodies is expedited. Besides it 
will boost the morale of the educational administrators as well as the 


teaching community at large- 
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Secretariat of CABE 
The CABE has a vital role to play in the coming years in the 
implementation of the National Policy on Education and the 
Programme of Action 1992. It will have to evolve appropriate 
mechanisms and processes to discharge its task of overseeing and 
reviewing the policy. It has to devise appropriate structures within the 
system and also seek the support of professional bodies in discharging 
its role. At present only one section (out of 110 in the Department of 
Education at the Centre) services the CABE which is totally 
inadequate. To quote from the POA-1992, “A heavy responsibility is 
cast on the MHRD for providing adequate support to the CABE in its 
role. It has also an important role to play in respect of universalisation 
of elementary education and establishment of a national system of 
education. Hence immediate steps shall have to be taken to strengthen 
the Departments under the Ministry of Human Resource Development 
dealing with the NPE. This strengthening will inter alia involve setting 
up of effective mechanisms for exploratory studies for collecting inputs 
for programme formulation, participative field studies to assess the 
effectiveness of on-going programmes and provide on-the-spot 
guidance; cellular structures for handling the tasks of project/ 
programme formulation and appraisal, and administrative and financial 
management of programmes for which the Centre will hereafter be 
equally responsible alongwith the States, and performing the clearing 
house functions for exchange of relevant experiences among States”. 
While overseeing the implementation of the NPE, the CABE will 
have the onerous task of bringing together all departments and 
ministries concerned with human resource development programmes. It 
would be necessary for the CABE to design co-ordination mechanisms 
and processes which will ensure human resource development linkages 
not merely at the national level but up to the grassroots level. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the secretariat of the CABE should have 
adequate number of educational administrators but also professionals 


and experts with commitment, knowledge and experience in 
educational co-ordination. 
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Monitoring and Evaluation 

While there are no two opinions about advantages of monitoring 
schemes and programmes of development, the post NPE-86 experience 
has established greater need for the monitoring arrangements being 
strengthened and supplemented by the periodic impact studies. Again 
while some of the major schemes in the central sector have inbuilt 
monitoring mechanism, it would be necessary, as recommended by 
POA—92, to have a critical look at different aspects of monitoring 
such as institutional arrangements, achievement in specific terms, 
assignment responsibilities, identification of milestones, collection and 
analysis of data, information flows between different levels such as 
institution, State and Centre; arrangements for corrective measures 
based on feedback and qualitative aspect of monitoring. 

As for evaluation, since it is not generally provided in the scheme 
or the programme, it has to be specially provided for. For this purpose 
reputed educational institutions such as the Indian Institute of 
Education, Pune, or social science research organisations like ICSSR 
and Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Mumbai or university 
departments may be commissioned to undertake periodic evaluation of 
high priority programmes such as UEE, NFE, women’s education, SC/ 
ST education, etc. Concrete evaluation done in the case of National 
Rural Employment Programme can be a model. These evaluation 
reports can be placed before the CABE which can take care of the 
linkages between different programmes of different departments/ 
ministries dealing with human resource development. 

As for implementation of the policy, the review is inbuilt after 
every five years. Appraisals at short intervals are also provided for to 
ascertain the progress of implementation and the trends emerging from 
time to time. The monitoring mechanism and the research support of 
some of the national institutions such as NCERT, NIEPA, UGC, DAE 


and NIAE can help such appraisals. 


Accountability and Norms of Performance 

The Modified NPE-92 has accorded a high priority to the overhauling 
of the system of planning and management of education. One of the 
guiding considerations of the new system would be to establish the 
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principle of accountability in relation to given objectives and norms. 
The POA-92 has further elaborated it with concrete recommendations 
which are summarised below: 


a) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


Norms and criteria of performance by different categories of 
educational personnel and institutions should be prepared by 
the states. 

The Ministry of HRD may assist them in the preparation of 
such norms. Suitable incentives may be provided to districts, 
block and panchayat level institutions linked with specific 
achievements. 

Cost-effectiveness must become a cardinal principle in 
educational planning and administrative efficiency. 

Financial and administrative norms relating to educational 
programmes will need to be evolved and enforced with greater 
diligence. Mere budgetary concern must be replaced by 
assessment of efficiency on the basis of carefully developed 
indices of educational and institutional achievements. 

A better deal to teachers should go hand-in-hand with greater 
accountability. There is a need to evolve a system of 
performance appraisals of institutions according to standards 
and norms set at the national or State levels. 

Procedures which hamper the programmes should be reviewed 
and simplified. 

Educational offices be modernised to enhance their efficiency. 
Non-observance of norms must result in disincentives while 


good performance must receive recognition, incentives and 
publicity. 


A few years ago the Ministry of Education operated a scheme of 
incentives where prizes were awarded for best performance to States in 
the areas of UEE and AE. The scheme must be revived as it provided a 
great incentive to the States/UTs. 


Involvement of Voluntary and Non-Governmental Agencies 
The involvement of voluntary agencies and non-governmental 
organisations in education has become an indispensable condition, a 
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sine qua non, for any successful educational scheme or programme in 
modern times. The Modified NPE-92 gives a high priority to the 
participation of voluntary organisations in education. The Programme 
of Action-92 has identified areas where people’s involvement at the 
grassroot level is necessary. These areas include elementary education, 
non-formal education, adult education, education of the disabled etc. 
Positive steps should, therefore, be taken for their wider involvement in 
all the Central and Centrally-sponsored schemes. These agencies 
should be frequently consulted not only for their involvement in the 
programmes but also for procedures for selection of voluntary and 
non-governmental agencies. The procedures for financial assistance to 
them should also be streamlined and made simple. The criteria of 
accountability should also be determined in consultation with them. 
Since the Centrally-sponsored schemes are operated through the State 
Governments, it is absolutely necessary that the State Governments 
should draw specific action plans to entrust selected programmes for 
educational development to the yoluntary sector. Similarly, the 
involvement of the voluntary agencies should be strengthened in the 
organisation of NLM and ensured in the proposed National Mission of 
UEE. They should also be involved in the monitoring and evaluation of 
the core programmes of the department of education in the Ministry of 
HRD. All educational programmes based on area intensive planning 
should be particularly monitored by the reputed voluntary and 
non-governmental agencies. 


Redressal of Grievances 
The Modified NPE-92 envisaged the establishment of educational 
tribunals, fashioned after administrative tribunals both at the national 
and the State levels. The POA-92 had recommended that a CABE 
committee may be set up to study the implications and formulate a 
model Bill. However, apart from legal disputes which arise in the 
education system between the educational personnel and managements, 
there may be a large number of other grievances which can be settled 
through appropriate mediatory mechanisms. Such mechanism should 
e work in the educational institutions is 


be immediately set up so that th i 
carried on in a congenial atmosphere. This mechanism may be on the 
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lines of the joint consultative machinery. Accordingly, some kind of 
grievances settlement machinery, besides educational tribunals, would 
be very helpful. 


Creation of Development Climate 

The training and motivation of educational administrators must also be 
accompanied by the motivation of students and teachers. It is well- 
known that no worthwhile reform in education is possible unless the 
teachers are motivated’ and the students are enthused. An all 
ill-motivated educational community can cause havoc whereas a 
properly motivated educational force can work wonders. With the 
motivated educational personnel even a mediocre programme will 
work. Without motivation even the best programme may fail. Instead of 
largescale financial investments today what is needed is the human 
effort input. What is required, therefore, is a developmental climate to 
mobilise human efforts, to build an atmosphere of hope, enthusiasm 
and optimism. In such an atmosphere, the programmes will catch up, 
performance of everybody will improve and a new educational order 
will come about. Instead of being engaged all the time in file work and 
transfers and postings, a motivated educational administrator can 
substantially contribute towards the development of education and its 
onward march. It is the combination of a happy educational 
administration and a motivated army of students and teachers together 
that would ultimately usher in a learning society where no child is out 
of school, no adult illiterate and nobody without work. It is the new 
climate alone which would weather the storm of the 21* century. 
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Appendix IT 


Selected Indicators of 
Educational Development 


(A) 
Schools in India 
1950-51 to 1997-98 

Year Primary Upper High/Hr. Colleges College Uni- 
Primary Sec. Inter/ For For ver- 
Pre.Jr. Gen. Edn. Prof, Edn. sities 

Colleges 
1950-51 209671 13586 7288 370 208 27 
1955-56 278135 21370 10828 466 218 31 
1960-61 330399 49663 17257 967 852 45 
1965-66 391064 75798 27477 1536 770 64 
1970-71 408378 90621 36738 2285 992 82 
1975-76 454270 106571 43054 3667  **3276 101 
1980-81 494503 118555 51006 3421  **3542 110 
1985-86 528872 134846 65837 4067 **1533 126 
1990-91 560935 151456 79796 4862 886 184 
1995-96* 590421 171216 98134 6569 1354 226 
1996-97* 598354 176772 102184 6759 1770 228 
1997-98* 610763 185506 107100 7199 2075 229 


* = Provisional 


** = Includes institutions for Post-Matric courses. 
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(B) 
School Teachers in India 1950-51 to 1997-98 
(in Thousands) 


YEAR Primary Upper Primary High/Hr.Sec. 
School School School 


Male Female Male Female Male Female 


1950-51 456 82 B 13 106 20 
1955-56 574 117 125 24 155 35 
1960-61 615 127 262 84 234 62 
1965-66 764 180 389 139 368 M1 
1970-71 835 225 463 175 474 155 
1975-76 964 283 554 224 559 200 
1980-81 1021 342 598 253 658 254 
1985-86 1094 402 663 305 792 339 
1990-91 1143 473 717 356 917 417 
1995-96* 1187 553 756 409 982 511 
1996-97* 1205 585 768 428 1003 539 
1997-98* 1229 643 715 437 985 536 
* = Provisional. 
(C) 
School Enrolment: Stage and Sex-wise 1950 to 1997-98 
(in Millions) 

Year Primary U/Primary High/Hr. Sec. 


Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 


1950-51 13.77 538 19.15 2.59 0.53 3.12 1.06 0.16 1.22 


1955-56 17:53 7.64 25.17 342 0.86 429 1.53. 0.32 « 1.85 
1960-61 23.59 11.40 34.99 5.07 163 6.70 234 0.55 2.88 
1965-66 32.18 1829 5047 7.68 2.84 1053, 387 LITE 75:04 
1970-71 35.73 2130 57.03 942 388 1331 487 1.70 658 
1975-76 40.65 25.01 65.66 10.99 503 16.02 , 5.34 2.08 742 
1980-81 45.28 2848 73.77 1393 6.79 20.72 7.59 3.20 10.79 
1985-86 52.24 35.19 8744 17.73 957 2731 11.45 5.04 16.49 
1990-91 57.00 40.40 9740 21.50 12.50 34.00 12.80 6.30 19.10 
1995-96* 6240 47.40 109.80 25.00 16.00 41.00 16.10 8.80 24.90 
1996-97* 62.50 47.90 110.40 24.70 16.30 41.00 17.20 9.80 27.00 
1997-98" 61.50 47.50 108.70 23:70 15.80 39.50 17.08 10.16 27.24 


* = Provisional. 
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(D) 
Drop-Out Rates 
1960-61 to 1997-98 
Classes I - V Classes I - VIII 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
1960-61 61.70 70.90 64.90 75.00 85.00 78.30 
1970-71 64.50 70.90 67.00 74.60 83.40 77.90 
1980-81 56.20 6250 58.70 68.00 79.40 72.70 
1990-91 40.10 46.00 42.60 59.10 65.10 60.90 
1997-98* 38.23 41.34 39.58 50.72 58.61 54.14 
* = Provisional 
Œ) 
Literacy Rates 
1950 to 1997 
YEAR RURAL URBAN TOTAL 
& Age Male Female Persons Male Female Persons Male Female Persons 


group 


1951(5+) 19.02 4.87 12.10 45.06 22.33 34.10 24.95 7.93 16.67 
1961(5+) 29.10 8.55 19.10 57.49 34.51 46.97 34.44 12.95 24.02 
197154) 33.76 13.17 23.74 6127 42.14 52.44 39.45 18.69 29.45 
1981(7+) 49.69 21.77 36.09 76.83 56.37 67.34 56.50 29.85 43.67 
1991(7+) 57.87 30.62 44.69 81.09 64.05 73.08 64.13 39.29 52.21 
1997(7+)* 68.00 43.00 56.00 88.00 72.00 80.00 73.00 50.00 62.00 


*=NSS 
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(F) 
Plan-wise Intra-Sectoral Allocation Of Resources For Education 
(Rs in Millions) 
Plan Ele. Secon- Adult Univer- Other Total Tech- Grand 
Expenditure Edn. dary Edn. sity Gene- Gene- nical Total 
Edn. Level ral ral Edn. 
First Plan 850 200 = 140 140 1330 200 1530 
(1951-56) (56) (13) (9) (9) (87) a13) (100) 
Second Plan 950 510 _ 480 300 2240 490 2730 
(1956-61) (35) (19) (18) (10) (82) (8) (100) 
Third Plan 2010 1030- — 870 730 4640 1250 5890 
(1961-66) (34) (18) (15) (12) (79) (21) (100) 
Plan Holiday 750 530 _ 770 370 2410 810 - 3230 
(1966-69) (24) U6) (24) (ab (75) (25) (100) 
Fourth Plan 2390 1400 — 1950 1060 6800 1060 7860 
(1969-74) (30) (18) (25) (14) (87) a3) (100) 
Fifth Plan 3170 1560 — 2050 1060 8050 1070 9120 
(1974-79) (35): (je (22) (14) (88) (12) (100) 


Sixth Plan 8360 5300 2240 5590 1080 25190 2730 25300 
(1980-85) 863 2) 9) (22) (4) (89) c11) (100) 
Seventh Plan 28490 18320 4700 12010 1980 74710 10830 76330 
(1985-90) (7) 4A (6) (16) 8) (86) a4) (100) 
Expenditure 17290 10530 4160 5880 1180 39040 8230 47270 
(1990-92) (37) Y (9) (12) 2) (83) (17) (100) 
Eighth Plan 92010 34980 18480 15160 7510 168140 27860 196000 
(1992-97) (47) 8) (9) (8) (4) (86) (14) (100) 
eee a T H M 


Note: Figures in parenthesis in percentage 
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(G) 
Expenditure on Education by 
Education Departments and Other Departments 
(Revenue Account: 1968-69 to 1996-97) 


(Rs. in million at current prices) 


Year Expenditure Incurred Total Exp. on Edn. 
by Education Deptts by Edn and other Deptts 
1968-69 6491.4 7085.5 
1970-71 8943.5 9708.3 
1975-76 18091.1 20852.1 
1980-81 33742.9 40052.6 
1985-86 74569.7 90743.4 
1990-91 171936.6 204911.6 
1995-96* 327402.6 392994.1 
1996-97** 368395.1 437226.6 


* Revised Estimates 
** Budget Estimates 
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H) 
Budgeted Expenditure 
(Revenue Accounts) 
1996 - 97 
(Rs. in Crores) 
' State/UT Plan Non-Plan Total 
India 6221.40 30830.67 37052.07 
Andhra Pradesh 351.43 2286.54 2637.97 
Arunachal Pradesh 56.33 45.92 102.25 
Assam 458.17 794.31 1252.48 
Bihar 181.72 2277.71 2459.43 
Goa 35.24 108.30 143.54 
Gujarat 191.67 2029.11 2220.78 
Haryana 207.65 583.67 791.32 
Himachal Pradesh 152.28 299.82 452.10 
Jammu & Kashmir 81.63 380.20 461.83 
Karnataka 512.58 1634.46 2147.04 
Kerala 150.22 1822.51 1972.73 
Madhya Pradesh 520.02 1952.31 2472.33 
Maharashtra 500.22 3593.17 4093.00 
Manipur 33.52 149.93 183.45 
Meghalaya 67.11 79.18 146.29 
Mizoram 18.08 72:39 90.67 
Nagaland 19.39 97.14 116.53 
Orissa 533.73 782.81 1316.54 
Punjab 224.34 913.95 1138.29 
Rajasthan 489.34 1524.04 2013.38 
Sikkim 30.61 31.59 62.20 
Tamil Nadu 280.61 2541.43 2822.04 
Tripura 81.22 163.02 244.24 
Uttar Pradesh 574.18 3722.01 4296.19 
West Bengal 196.22 2321.16 2517.38 
Andaman & Nic. Is. 9.10 32.12 41.22 
Chandigarh 17.54 71.72 89.26 
Dadra & N.Haveli 3.12 5.71 8.83 
Daman & Diu 2.46 6.52 8.98 
Delhi 212.08 449.83 661.91 
Lakshadweep 1.93 9.82 11.75 
Pondicherry 27.66 48.07 15.73 


Source: Selected Educational 


Govt. of India, 1999. 


Statistics 1997-98, MHRD, Deptt. of Education, 
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@ 
Percentage of Expenditure on Education of 
Education Departments to Total Budget 
(Revenue Account: 1968-69 to 1996-97) 


(Rs. in million at current prices) 


SS E o o a aM 


Year State/Union Centre Total 
Territory 
1968-69 20.2 2.0 12.6 
1970-71 21.4 2.6 13.9 
1975-76 - 22.7 2.1 13.6 
1980-81 20.6 1.6 11.6 
1985-86 20.6 1.6 11.1 
1990-91 A2 2.2 11.7 
1995-96* 19.2 2.5 11.1 
1996-97** 19.6 2.8 11.2 
* Revised Estimates 


** Budget Estimates 
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Organisational Chart of the 
Department of Education, 
Ministry of HRD 
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